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He is at home in a world 
few men ever see. 

A world where wisdom 
earns more respect than 
physical strength. 

He smokes for pleasure. 
He gets it from the blend 
of Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos in Camel Filters. 



19 mg. “far". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.75 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 













Why drive an economy car 
that looks like a closed little box? 
Drive the wide-open 



With these extras FREE : 
FREE : AM/FM radio. 
FREE: Wheel trim rims. 


FREE : Luggage rack. 
FREE : Special striping. 



Now. for a limited time only, at participating MG deal¬ 
ers. the MG Midget Special comes with all these free 
extras, plus these impressive MPG figures: 37 on 
the highway and 25 in the city. Of course, these are 
EPA estimates (lower in California) that may vary. 

depending on your driving habits, the 
car s condition and optional equipment. 
For the name of your nearest MG 
dealer, call these toll-free num¬ 
bers: (800) 447-4700. or, in 
Illinois. (800) 
322-4400. 
British Leyland 
Motors Inc.. 
Leonia, N.J. 
07605. 
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MG MIDGET THE LOWEST-PRICED TRUE SPORTS CAR 
IS EVEN A BETTER VALUE NOW. 

































BEN FRANKLIN WOULD 
BE PROUD OF US... 


AND WE RE MIGHTY PROUD 
OF OUR SALES TEAM 


Franklin Life is not only named after Benjamin 
Franklin but we've incorporated a lot of his ideas 
concerning thrift and financial planning into our 
philosophy We think Ben would be proud that 
as we entered the bicentennial year Franklin 
surpassed the ten billion dollars of insurance in 
force mark and so are we For over 92 years 
we have specialized in individual life insurance 
protection and money accumulation plans, 
and 1975 was one of our best years yet 
We are proud to list a few highlights of our 
record-breaking 1975: 


Franklin's success and growth over the years 
is a direct result of our individual insurance 
programs plus dedicated service by our 
sales associates 

If you re interested in learning how you can join 
this winning team with unlimited opportunity 
then we're interested in you. The key to your 
success may well be in our 92 years of 
experience and growth coupled with Franklin's 
Trainee Associate Program 

If you would like to hear more about the Franklin 
opportunity and how it can apply to you. write. 


1975 HIGHLIGHTS 


Insurance in Force 
Sales Production 
Assets 
Income: 

Premium 

Investment (net after 
investment expense) 
Total Income 


$10,382,350,429 
1.700.093 965 
1.716.678 445 

215.862.991 

100.924.596 

338.136.597 


Payments made to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since our organiza¬ 
tion in 1884 plus funds currently 
held for their benefit 2 880 728,461 

Capital and Surplus . . . 259.900.000 


Donald L. Voss 

Senior Vice President Agency 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield. Illinois 62713 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office/Springfield, Illinois 
William J. Alley. CLU. President 
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tor the Abernathys at ages seven and 11 
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SLUMBERING SHARKS roosting in shady nooks, 
presumably to escape the summer heat, are vis¬ 
ited by Stanley Meltzoff, who portrays in words 
and paintings the phenomenon he discovered. 

THUNDERING 3-YEAR-OLDS, led by Honest 
Pleasure, will be at Pimlico to thwart Derby win¬ 
ner Bold Forbes' run at the Triple Crown. William 
Leggett reports on the-101st Preakness Stakes. 
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Some of the worst traffic jams you never see. 


If you think city streets are becoming 
congested, you should see what's happening 
beneath them 

Communication cables under the streets 
get busier almost every day They're carrying 
more and more telephone calls, computer data, 
TV signals — electronic traffic of all kinds 

in city after city, it seems the only way to 
keep up is to tear up the streets, and install more 
conduits for more cables 

Well, the people of ITT have come up 
with a different answer — optical fibers Threads 
of ultrapure glass, almost as slender as a 


human hair Over these fibers, we can com¬ 
municate by light — laser light 

ITT has pioneered a way to do this, 
practically and economically 

Eventually, we could replace today's under¬ 
ground cables with cables of optical fibers no 
thicker than an ordinary pencil —expanding 
capacity by carrying thousands of times more 
information in the same space 

We could end the congestion below our 
streets, without teanng them up to do it 

The best ideas are the THP^T 
ideas that help people._J__J_1- 



















... you get a 1976 AMC Gremlin, or Chevy Chevette, or Ford Pinto as shown 
at left, when you buy a 1976 Superior 26' or 29' Motor Home!* There will 
never be a better time to buy. Get the security and lasting beauty of Superior's 
all-steel construction...Superior’s comfortable, roomy, color-coordinated 
interiors...and get a car free. 

Take advantage of this-once-in-a-lifetime sale now! Because, this Superior 
factory arrangement is available only from participating dealers for a limited 
period!! For the name of the participating Superior dealer nearest you, 

call toll-free 800-537-1266 NOW! 


Pinto Pony Sedan 


NOTE: 
Towing cars 
not 

recommended 



Oealer prep and delivery charges prepaid Customer 
pays only sales or use tax and title tee Car choice 
sub|ect to factory availability It any car shown is not 
available, a comparable car may be ottered. 


In Ohio call 800 - 472-1123 or write to: Free Car Offer, 
Box 962, Toledo, Ohio 43697 



*Manulacturer‘s 1976 suggested retail prices (destination charges, dealer prep, applicable taxes, 
title, and options not included) 26’ Model #H-712605 $25,080. 29 Model #H-712905: $31,351 


























Sports Illustrated ® 


LETTER IFimiMI THE PUBUSHER 


Shortly after Artist Paul Davis got the 
assignment to provide the artwork for 
this week’s story on the extraordinary 
Abernathy family (Roughriding Rover 
Boys), which begins on page 78. he ex¬ 
perienced one of those singular mo¬ 
ments that make the heartbeat quicken 
and the mind's eye blink. Browsing 
through old pictures of the Abernathys 
to familiarize himself with his subjects, 
Davis came to a particularly arresting 


black and white photo and some¬ 
thing—or, more precisely, someone— 
caught his eye. 

The picture, which can be seen on 
page 81. had been taken to commem¬ 
orate President Theodore Roosevelt's 
visit to Oklahoma in 1905 to watch 
Jack Abernathy catch wolves bare¬ 
handed. It was not T.R. but the in¬ 
scrutable-looking man kneeling in the 
center of the photograph who grabbed 
Davis' attention. With long braids 
draped over his shoulders and a pose 
so regal that even Roosevelt looked 
like a supplicant, there was Chief 
Quanah Parker, last monarch of the 
proud Comanches—and a cousin, sev¬ 
eral times removed, of Oklahoma-born 
Davis. 

That picture, as well as a dozen oth¬ 
ers Davis used in his research, was pro¬ 
vided by one of Si’s picture editors, 
Carolyn Keith. Keith began tracking 
down old photographs as soon as she 
got the story, and she eventually con¬ 


tacted more than 20 sources, including 
museums, state historical societies and 
historians. The picture that brought 
Davis eye-to-eye with his cousin was lo¬ 
cated in the files of the Panhandle Plains 
Museum in Canyon, Texas. 

The story of Quanah Parker is the 
stuff of legend. During the days when 
white men were slaughtering Indians 
and buffalos, he took dozens of scalps 
and led an army of hard-riding Kiowa 
and Comanche warriors. Af¬ 
ter the subjugation of the Red 
Man, Quanah was a peace¬ 
maker between the Indian na¬ 
tions and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. During several visits to 
Washington in the early 
1900s, Quanah cultivated a 
friendship with Roosevelt and 
became an Indian equivalent 
of Bernard Baruch. 

Descendants of Quanah 
Parker are more plentiful than 
one might imagine; he had 
eight wives who bore him 21 
children. Toward the end of 
his life his white friends urged 
the chief to adopt the monog¬ 
amous life-style that they con¬ 
sidered “civilized." Quanah agreed, 
but he set this condition; "You tell my 
wives which ones have to go." Quanah 
kept his wives, and his friends kept their 
opinions to themselves. 

This is Davis’ llth contribution to 
Sports Illustratfd, and his two-page 
painting of the Abernathy boys astride 
their mounts reflects his continuing fas¬ 
cination with horses. He had never been 
to a horse race before he did a picto¬ 
rial essay on Saratoga racing families 
for SI in 1963, but since then he has be¬ 
come an avid race fan. "I don’t bet 
much, but there’s so much color at the 
races that I always make it a point to 
get out to the track no matter what city 
I’m in," he says. 

His love of horses can hardly be con¬ 
sidered surprising. After all, it runs in 
the family. 
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Be a sport. 

Give your favorite graduate 
a year of Sports Illustrated. 



It's the surprise gift for your favorite graduate 
that's guaranteed to keep right on surprising him 
-52 times a year. 

Instead of worrying about finding the right 
size, style, color, or brand of gift -be certain your 
gift will score. Give him a year of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

You'll be giving him every sport there is— 
from baseball to bobsledding, swimming to 
skiing, track to tennis. Your gift subscription will 
include everything from SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's 
exciting coverage of the Summer Olympics to the 
World Series to Super Bowl XI. 


Save $2 

Graduation’s almost here. So take just a moment 
now to send us your gift order on the attached 
postpaid card. We'll bill you later at the special 
gift rate of just $14 for each subscription—a sav¬ 
ings of $2 off the basic $16 rate. And we'll send 
you a handsome card to announce each gift. 

If you prefer, you may order by calling this 
toll-free number today: 800-621-8200. 

(In Illinois call 800-972-8302.) 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/Time & Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 




Only the 

Bolens Mulching Mower 
offers you 
so much less. 

Less work. This is the mower that takes care of its own 
grass clippings. 

The unique fully-enclosed mower housing sets up the 
grass with suction. Then, the exclusive multi-pitch blade 
cuts and recuts the clippings into a fine mulch that’s 
blown down into your lawn. 

So you end up with less work, because you never have 
to bag or rake. 

Less fertilizing. When these tiny particles decompose, 
the rich mulch re-cycles nitrogen back into your lawn. 

Since you’re feeding your lawn as you cut the grass, 
you won’t have to fertilize as often. 

Less expense. Besides saving on fertilizer costs, you 
won’t have to haul expensive plastic bags full of clip¬ 
pings to the curb every week. 

Less thatching. The tiny mulch particles decompose so 
quickly, they don't contribute to thatch build-up. 

And since there’s no discharge chute, you can trim 
around obstacles with both sides of the mower. 

No one can offer you so much less. The Bolens 

Mulching Mower is one of a kind. x j 

See the complete line of Bolens outdoor 

power equipment at your nearest ^ 

dealer. For his address, dial 

800-447-4700 toll free anytime / 

(in Illinois, dial 800-322-4400). 

FMC Corporation, Port / / J 

Washington, Wisconsin 53074. / 
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by RON FIMRITE 


STOP PICKING ON CALIFORNIA. THERE'S 
A MAN HERE WITH A CHIP ON HIS PROSE 


Spare me. oh, author, spare me your region¬ 
al stereotypes. I am provoked to supplication 
mostly by a fulmination in Newsweek against 
my home state, California, but generally by 
what appears to be an alarming trend both 
in and out of the nation's sports pages. The 
Newsweek piece was all too representative 
of the genre. In it the writer, a young wom¬ 
an who dwelt briefly on our golden shores, 
paints a broad portrait of the Californian as 
a humorless cullist and spouter of Zen hom¬ 
ilies whose ambitions are confined to the 
preservation of his year-round tan and the 
accumulation of weirdo pottery. Her head¬ 
line writer, inspired by these revelations, 
simply writes off our diverse and exceedingly 
complicated state as “Nirvana.” Good 
heavens! 

I should be outraged by so gross a libel 
were it not so drearily familiar. The News¬ 
week author, whose own California sojourn 
apparently left her as ignorant of our people 
as she was on the day she crossed the bor¬ 
der, has succumbed to an attitude that dates 
at least to the Algonquin Round Table. How 
can the nation's most populous state be 
“Nirvana”? How can a place that can man¬ 
ufacture in swift succession such antithetical 
gubernatorial personalities as Ronnie Rea¬ 
gan and Jerry Brown be accused of mass- 
producing identical freaks?There are, in fact, 
at least five, maybe six, Califomias, all wild¬ 
ly different in geography, climate, density of 
population and politics. San Francisco has 
as much in common with Los Angeles as, 
say, Boston has with Miami. And obviously 
there are many more Californians than Cal- 
ifornias. Most of the ones I hang out with, 
for example, are pale the year round, funny, 
relatively hardworking and agnostic. Pottery 
to them is something beer is poured into. 
This, by the Newsweek lady's fraudulent cri¬ 
teria, would make them New Yorkers. One 
wonders what she makes of Manhattanites 
who enlist in mystical causes and attend ce¬ 
ramics classes. 

That is just the point: the regional stereo¬ 
type is invalid. Unfortunately, this fact is not 
only lost on certain Newsweek staffers but 
also on a distressingly large majority of the 
sportswriting crowd. People in my business 
arc, regrettably, in the vanguard of this back¬ 
ward legion. Turn a touring sportswriter 
loose in the hinterlands, and he is Ali with 
Coopman. Nebraska, a state which spawned 
the quintessential urban tough, Marlon 
Brando, becomes in sports journalese a dusty 





prairie whose pool table topography is in¬ 
terrupted only by erupting football stadia. 
Nebraskans wear letter sweaters to the op¬ 
era. Indiana, home of Cole Porter, is strictly 
Hicksville. Minnesota? Why, it's so cold 
there that. . . . Texas? Mention the name 
and you've got to make a joke. And the 
South? Well, shut mah mouth. Oh, the crimes 
that have been committed in the name of 
dialect. Have the practitioners of our trade 
lost the capacity to sec and hear or is the 
compulsion to slip in the cheap crack so 
overpowering? 

There arc sonic in our business who have 
seemingly fashioned careers out of city 
knocking. These arc the vampires who can 
scarcely wait to sink their fangs into such 
thoroughly masticated metropolises as Buf¬ 
falo or Cleveland or, homage to the Bicen¬ 
tennial aside, Philadelphia. I am prepared 
now to defend these communities against 
their jeering antagonists with all the ferocity 
I normally reserve for those somewhat deep¬ 
er thinkers who metaphorically assail my 
beloved city, San Francisco, as an uging and 
rouged-over madam—an image that unfail¬ 
ingly brings on nausea. 

To the regional stcrcotypist we arc a na¬ 
tion of cartoon characters—the Iowan with 
a blade of grass between his teeth, the Ken¬ 
tuckian waving his mint julep, the South¬ 
ern Californian resplendent in his shades, 
flowered shirt and short pants. How wrong¬ 
headed these visions are. There are hippies 
at Ohio State, hillbillies in Manhattan, so¬ 
phisticates in the Corn Belt. There may even 
be someone in Buffalo who does not work 
in a factory. 

There was a time. I'm sure, when these 
stereotypes meant something. Ring Lard- 
ncr's hayseed ballplayers were real enough. 
Who knows, there might well have been such 
creatures as Damon Runyon characters. But 
it is growing increasingly difficult in this age 
of mobility and mass communication to 
identify a person with his place. A resident 
of Sioux City has almost as much access to 
information and culture as a Chicagoan. 
Most of the people I met in nearly four years 
of living in Manhattan were from someplace 
else, yet in look and manner they seemed to 
the island born. A Johnny Bench may hail 
from a hick town in Oklahoma, but you do 
not see him packing a cardboard suitcase to 
spring training, now or ever. 

We journalists are instant experts, of 
course. Give us a weekend in your town, and 
we will tell you all about it. The fact is, as 
even we know, you must actually live in a 
place to take its true measure. No one, not 
even the Newsweek person, can be faulted 
for expressing an opinion. There might even 
be somethingapproximatinga, Lord help us, 
"California experience." But if the opinion 
is based on a cliche, it is not merely irritat¬ 
ing but also flat-out boring. And in journal¬ 
ism there is no greater sin. END 
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Rai4 taste. 

We found a way to bottle it. 
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For more than 225 years, the House of Justerini & Brooks has 
been one of London's leading wine and spirit merchants. 

And for the past nine successive reigns, J & B has earned 
the Royal Warrant. An achievement which makes J & B very 
rare scotch indeed. 
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86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky C 1976 Paddington Corp.. N.Y. 







THE ULTIMATE SIT 
THE ULTIMATE Dl 


Recently a senior edi¬ 
tor of Motor Trend maga¬ 
zine leveled this criticism at 
the three most prestigious, 
most expensive domestic 
luxury sedans: "Smooth 
they are, handle they don't, 
except in the strictest inter¬ 
pretation of the term." 

In defense of these 
three luxury sedans, it 
should be pointed out that 
the basis for this harsh 
judgment was a bit unfair. 

It erroneously presup¬ 
poses that the cars were designed to 
"handle" in the first place, which of 
course they weren't. 

In fact, they're merely examples of 
a wholly separate school of thought 
that may best be summarized by the 
phrase "opulence over everything " 
Cars designed primarily for sitting. And 
in that school they excel. 

At the Bavarian Motor Works, we 


luxury sedans. 

The BMW suspension 
system is designed to pro¬ 
vide the utmost driver con¬ 
trol and road feel at all 
times and under all 
conditions. 

Instead of the "solid- 
rear-axle” system found in 
all domestic—and many 
foreign—sedans, the BMW 
suspension is fully indepen¬ 
dent on all four wheels 
And this, combined 
with a multi-jointed rear 
axle, allows each wheel to adapt itself 
independently to every driving and road 
condition With a smoothness and a 
precision that will spoil you for any 
other car. 

AN OVERWEIGHT ENGINE HAS 
N O PLACE I N A HIGH-PERFORMANCE 

CAR . 

If efficiency and precision are two 
well-known German characteristics. 




have a different approach to building 
luxury sedans. 

It is our contention that, when all is 
said and done, the only thing that 
makes an expensive car worth the 
money is extraordinary performance. 
Cars made primarily for driving. And in 
that school we excel. 

YOU DRIVE A BMW . 

IT DOES NOT DRIVE YOU 


they reach their pinnacle under the 
hood of the BMW 530i 

Its 3-liter engine—diminutive when 
compared to the 500 cubic inch mon¬ 
sters found m domestic luxury 



An automobile writer once de¬ 
scribed driving a rather well-known 
domestic luxury sedan as " the ulti¬ 
mate act of motoring passivity." 

And this point is quite central 
to the difference between a BMW 
and the majority of the world’s 


w 
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I fWiifc, ol the Motor Trend ”200 1 1 Circle Test' Clearly iiius 
t'ate the superior road holding abilities ol the BMW At 8?K H 
I BMW was -.tin on the 'oad other makes were not 
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sedans—has been called by the editors 
of Road & Track magazine "...the most 
refined in-line six in the world." It is the * 
same basic engine that powers the 
BMW race cars that have dominated ** 
international racing for the past decade > 

The techni¬ 
cal explanation? 

Patented, 
triple-hemisphe¬ 
ric. swirl- action 
combustion 
chambers fan 
the fuel-air mix¬ 
ture. concen- '' --2 

trating it around I .... . . ■' 

the spark m a _ —_:—15 

remarkably com- ].'* bmi c '•■ ,s aw*™* 

plete, efficient *•' two world speed records atm* 

manner, Devel- ' IReo 1,4 

oping extraordinary power from relatively 

small displacement »*• 

And seven mam bearings and twelve 
crankshaft counter-balance weights- p 
unusual refinements in a luxury sedan—, 
give the whole operation a turbine-like 
smoothness that never ceases to . , 
astound even the experts. 

A CAR YOU'RE ABLE TO CON - * - 
TROL IS A SAFER CAR 


One drawoack to designing a car * 
primarily for sitting is that eventually it « 
must be driven 

And when one drives, inevitably - i 
one will be faced with a situation that 
calls for fast, precise response 
And so—while it is doubtful that 
there is a car made stronger than a 
BMW—while the BMW steel passenger * 
safety cell and computer-determined, 
energy absorbing "crush zones" are *t 
innovative safety features to say the 
least—we propose that even more* 
significant are those extraordinary 
handling characteristics that pro¬ 
vide the BMW driver with the *• 
means and the split second con- 
•trol to help avoid an accident 
as well as survive one 
INSIDE. THE SANITY OF 
FUNCTION . , 

Inside the BMW 530i, where con- 

























I1NG MACHINE VS. 
1VING MACHINE. 



maga¬ 
zine describe as "...a study in ergo¬ 
nomic excellence." 

There is virtually nothing in a BMW 
that does not in some way contribute 
to comfort, convenience, security and 
efficiency. 

Careful study has been made of 
the critical interrelation between seat 
location, visual position, steering wheel 
angle, pedals and controls. 

Instruments are clearly visible; 
controls readily accessible. 

All seats have an orthopedically 
molded shape. Individual seats are adjust¬ 
able forward and back—with variable- 
angle seat back and cushion supports. 

Even the steering wheel is tele¬ 
scopically adjustable to compensate for 
variations in arm length. 


lous peak, the engineers at the 
bavarian Motor Works have achieved 


On a BMW 5301 you'll Imd no 
opera windows to hamper 
vision Orivet visibility is over 
84% 


Intelligent restraint? Yes. 

Yet no less a connoisseur of opu¬ 
lent motorcars than the automotive 
writer for Town & Country magazine 
was quoted after having driven a BMW 
as saying, "I came away with new 
parameters to measure other cars by.” 

For many serious drivers in all 
parts of the world. BMW has redefined 
the meaning of the word "luxury" to 
encompass more than a thin veneer of 
leather and chrome. 

If you’d care to judge 
yourself, we suggest you 
phone your BMW dealer 
and arrange a thorough 
test drive. 

The ultimate driving machine. 

Bavarian Motor Works. Munich, Germany. 























Why is Tareyton better? 

Others remove. 

_ £ 

Tareyton improves . 





Charcoal also plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control devices. 


King Site: 21 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm: 20 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 75. 


The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 


The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac¬ 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water. 

As a matter of fact .many 
cities across the United States have instituted charcoal 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 


Charcoals History’s No. 1 filter 


Charcoal was used by the ancient 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 


Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes. 


including the refining of sugar! 

Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World War I. 




Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 


Charcoal is used to 
mellow the taste of the finest bourbons 


Charcoal is used today tor masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 


Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 


Tareyton is America!* 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 


'I. .That’s why 
us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch.” 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









COLLISION COURSE 

South Africa continues to stick in the 
throat of international sport. Last week 
we noted that Tanzania might not let Fil¬ 
bert Bayi run in the Olympic 1.500 if his 
archrival John Walker of New Zealand 
were entered—because black Africa is 
angry with New Zealand for refusing to 
break off athletic relationships with 
South Africa. 

Now the problem is coming to a head 
in tennis. Earlier this year Mexico de¬ 
faulted in Davis Cup competition rather 
than play South Africa. Some tennis au¬ 
thorities declared that Mexico's action 
put politics ahead of sport and was un¬ 
justified. The Committee of Management 
of the Davis Cup voted to recommend 
to the General Meeting of Davis Cup Na¬ 
tions in July that any country defaulting 
a match—as Mexico did—be suspended 
for one year. Mexico, on its part, says 
that at least 10 countries, including the 
Soviet Union, will join Mexico in with¬ 
drawing from Davis Cup play if South 
Africa is not banned outright. The U.S. 
says it will quit if South Africa is banned 
and, indeed, will quit if Mexico is not 
punished. Great Britain says the same 
thing, and there are reports that France 
will follow suit. 

If the opposing sides remain intransi¬ 
gent and the issue comes to a showdown, 
no matter which side wins, the Davis Cup 
loses. Tennis loses. And sport loses. 

NO, THANKS 

Every year, pro football's No. 1 draft 
choice signs a contract befitting a man 
who, it is hoped, will turn a franchise 
around. That is, every No. 1 choice has 
signed except the first one—Jay Berwan- 
ger of the University of Chicago in 1936. 

Berwanger, also the first Hcisman Tro¬ 
phy winner, says, “1 remember meeting 
George Halas of the Chicago Bears in a 
hotel lobby. He asked me what I want¬ 
ed. I said 525,000 for two years and a no¬ 
cut contract. We shook hands, said good- 
by and that was it.” 

Now a manufacturers representat i ve in 


Hinsdale, III., Berwanger was a serious 
young man. and pro football at that time 
had little glitter and no solid future. 
‘‘And I was interested in my future,” he 
says, “because I was going to spend the 
rest of my life there.” 

POWER 

All right, let's set the scene for you. Here 
we are in the quarterfinals of the Loui¬ 
siana State high school baseball tourna¬ 
ment in Baton Rouge—Jesuit High of 
New Orleans vs. South Terrebone High. 
Bottom of the first, Kenneth Retif of Je¬ 
suit up, bases loaded, two outs, two 
strikes on the batter. Pitcher throws. 
Strike three'. But the pitch gets away from 
t he catcher and everybody starts running. 
The catcher scrambles after the ball, re¬ 
trieves it, races back to the plate in an 
attempt to get the man coming in from 
third, fails, spins and throws to first base. 
The ball sails beyond the first baseman's 
glove, rolls all the way to the right-field 
fence and, before it is recovered and 
thrown in, everybody scores. Four runs. 
Give Retif a grand-slam strikeout. 

MORAL FIBER 

Never mind the stories about violence in 
hockey. The NHL security office reports 
that, except for a boyish tendency to 
pound one another's heads on the ice, 
hockey players do nothing sinful. 

"I know of no homosexuals in the 
NHL,” says Security Director Frank 
Torpey, apparently alluding to a recent 
disclosure by a former pro football play¬ 
er. "We are remarkably free of that stuff, 
thank God.” 

As for drugs, the National Football 
League has a convicted cocaine sel ler but, 
says Torpey's aide, Al Wiseman, “There 
is no evidence of any drug use in our 
league, and I'm talking about all drugs.” 

Wiseman also said no evidence of gam¬ 
bling has been discovered—the poor old 
NFL has suspended players for a year 
for betting—and that “I haven't seen a 
lush yet. From our standpoint, there are 
no alcoholics.” 


No aberrant sex, no drugs (presum¬ 
ably not even marijuana), no gambling, 
no drunks—the purity is overwhelming. 
Why. in the Western Canada Hockey 
League, President Ed Chynoweth made 
Coach Ernie McLean of the New West¬ 
minster Bruins post a S5.000 personal 
performance bond after McLean reached 
over the boards and pulled a toupee off 
the head of a linesman. “There is no way 
our league can condone this,” declared 
Chynoweth. 

In such a heady moral atmosphere it 
is probably gilding the lily to suggest that 
hockey go a tcensy step further and get 
the boys to cut down a little on the prac¬ 
tice of jamming hockey sticks into op¬ 
ponents' teeth. 

BIG BANG-BANG THEORY 

When the jogging craze hit several years 
ago, it was suspect as perhaps just an¬ 
other fad. It has shown remarkable stay¬ 
ing power. But for such a simple activ¬ 
ity, it continues to stir a variety of views. 

Many people jog a mile or more a day. 
But Dr. Paul Lessack, director of adult 
fitness and cardiac rehabilitation at the 
Rutgers Medical School in Green Brook, 
N.J., says, "Don't go out and jog a mile. 



Jog for a minute and walk for a minute. 
Repeat that five or six times, three times 
a week. Thai's all you need.” Short, in¬ 
tense exercise like this. Lessack says, is 
more healthful than prolonged, uninter¬ 
rupted jogging. 

But Dr. Don Lannin, the physician for 
the Minnesota Vikings, thinks people 
shouldn't jog at all. He favors bike rid¬ 
ing. Why? Lannin says there's too much 
“bang-bang" in jogging, w hich is partic¬ 
ularly damaging to the hip. 

And at the University of Wisconsin, 
JctT Peirce, who is completing work on 
his doctorate, is concerned about where 
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If you sign up now, 
the tax man will help you 
towards a richer retirement. 



New York Life’s 


IRA Policies. 


We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


How would you like another 
deduction of up to $1,500 for your 
Federal income tax return this year? 

Under the Federal pension law, if 
your employer hasn’t set up a retirement 
plan for you, you can put 15% of your 
annual income—up to $1,500—into your 
own Individual Retirement Annuity (IRA). 

Then you can deduct most, if not 
all. of it on your Federal 
income tax return. 

If your husband or wife has 
earned income and qualifies, he or 
she can start a separate plan. 
Together you may be able to put 
away $3,000 a year—and pay no tax on 
principal or interest until you retire, when 
your tax bracket will probably be lower. 

Just call your New York Life Agent. 
He or she will help you set up an IRA plan 
that provides a guaranteed lifetime retire¬ 
ment income. You can even elect, in 
advance, to have us waive the premiums if 
you become totally disabled. And add valu¬ 
able life insurance protection if you wish. 

Our IRA policies. They’re just one 
of the ways that your New York Life 
Agent can help you protect your 
family and your future. Get full 
details on benefits and 
conditions today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Life. Heallh. Disability Income, and Group Insurance. Annuities. Per 


Plans 









Postage meters? 


As teams of amateur athletes attempt to set 
new records during the 76 Olympic Games 
at Montreal, a team of Pitney Bowes em¬ 
ployees will be quietly setting records of 
another kind. 

In special Pitney Bowes processing cen¬ 
ters, located at Olympic Headquarters and 
in the Olympic Village, our team will handle 
the anticipated heavy volume of mail and 
paperwork for the duration of the games. 

Our biggest task will be processing the 
thousands of letters and cards sent by the 
athletes with our compliments to all parts 
of the globe. Also, like every well-equipped 
paperflow center, ours will be geared for 
high-speed mail opening, sorting, imprinting, 
collating, folding, inserting, postage metering 


and mailing. We'll also have Tickometers to 
count the tickets, plastic program cards pro¬ 
duced by our Malco Plastics subsidiary, and 
labels and hand-held imprinters/applicators 
for price marking by official vendors made 
by our Monarch Marking Systems subsidiary. 

Even if the Olympic Games aren’t in your 
plans—but better paperhandling is—call one 
of Pitney Bowes' offices throughout the United 
States and Canada, and around the world. 
Or write to Pitney Bowes, 9064 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, CT 06904. 

Dp Pitney Bowes 

Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 





SCORECARD continued 


a person jogs. Jog upwind, he urges, and 
at least a block from any street, if pos¬ 
sible, to avoid inhaling auto exhaust. 
Every extra meter you put between the 
road and yourself helps. 

For those ot you who have been jog¬ 
ging along roadways for several miles 
every day, never thinking about down¬ 
wind or upwind, but always about what 
good things you are doing for your 
health, this item is designed to ruin your 
day. 

DARK VICTORY 

“Game called on account of cleats," the 
announcement could have said. When 
Pitcher Bill Butler of the Tacoma Twins 
went to the mound last Friday night to 
face the Hawaii Islanders in a Pacific 
Coast League game in Honolulu, he was 
wearing metal cleats. This violated a rule 
that is in force at Aloha Stadium, Ha¬ 
waii's new 50,000-seat showcase. "We 
want this AstroTurf to last 10 or 12 
years," says stadium Manager Mackay 
Yanagisawa, who effectively stopped 
Butler from walking on the rug by turn¬ 
ing off the ball park s lights. 

Jack Quinn, president of the Islanders, 
pleaded with Yanagisawa to turn the 
lights back on, but Yanagisawa was ad¬ 
amant. Nor could Manager Cal Ermer 
of the Twins be persuaded to have But¬ 
ler put on acceptable shoes. “Every 
pitcher in our organization is required to 
wear metal cleats, no matter w hat the sur¬ 
face is,” Ermer said. “L got my orders.” 

The impasse continued. After 30 min¬ 
utes Umpire Bill Lawson called the 
game, awarding it to Tacoma on a for¬ 
feit. “I have to go by the rule book," 
he said, “and the rule book states that 
the home team is responsible for play¬ 
ing conditions." 

Maybe the defeat did it, but in any case 
Yanagisawa got a phone call the next day 
from Hawaii Governor George Ariyoshi. 
The governor decreed that metal cleats 
be allowed, at least for the time being, 
and Saturday night's game was played. 
Tacoma won that one, too. 

HARD AS NAILS 

Football coaches like to complain about 
tough schedules—see Frank Broyles’ 
comment over there in “They Said It" 
but it isn't always easy to tell if a sched¬ 
ule is as hard as the coach says it is, in 
college ball. Pro football is easier to an¬ 
alyze, and the figures give Bill Arnsparger 
of the New York Giants a prima facie 


argument that his 1976 schedule is a 
back breaker. In a rating based on the to¬ 
tal number of victories each team’s 1976 
opponents achieved last year, the Giants 
will have far and away the toughest slate 
in pro football next fall. The Giants' ri¬ 
vals had a total of 115 w ins last year, com¬ 
pared to a piddling 74 for those facing 
the Oakland Raiders, whose schedule is 
the easiest in the league. 

Closest to the Giants in the dread- 
things-to-come category arc the San 
Diego Chargers (103 opponent victo¬ 
ries), the Philadelphia Eagles and Chi¬ 
cago Bears (each at 102, although the 
Bears would like you to note that in mid- 
season they play five consecutive games 
against teams that made the playoffs last 
season), the Cincinnati Bengals (101) 
and the Cleveland Browns and New Eng¬ 
land Patriots (100 each). Other teams' 
schedules range from 96 to 80, except for 
the Denver Broncos who, at 75, have al¬ 
most as soft a schedule as the Raiders. 

POSITION IS EVERYTHING 

On another aspect of scheduling, this one 
in baseball. Bob Holbrook of the Amer¬ 
ican League says the Cleveland Indians 
have about the best geographic location 
of any of the 12 teams in that league, at 
least as far as travel is concerned. Clubs 
along the Atlantic Coast—Baltimore, 
Boston and New York—travel about 
26,000 to 30,000 miles a year, says Hol¬ 
brook, while those on the Pacific Coast— 
Oakland and California— rack up be¬ 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 miles. The 
Indians, sometimes going east, some¬ 
times west, have traveled as little as 
19,000 miles. Since it costs about S4.50 a 
mile to move a team from city to city, 
Cleveland's travel budget is some 530,000 
to S40,000 less than those of the Eastern 
teams, as much as 5100,000 less than Cal¬ 
ifornia’s or Oakland's. 

And you thought you never heard any¬ 
one say anything nice about Cleveland. 

SANCTIMONIOUS 

An angry tight fan, suspected of being 
from the anti-Washington city of Balti¬ 
more, is up in arms about some antibox¬ 
ing articles in The Washington Post be¬ 
fore and after the recent Ali-Young go. 

"An escapee from the Post's editorial 
page," he writes, “used the sports sec¬ 
tion before the fight to scourge what he 
saw as the coming horror of it all. A cou¬ 
ple of days after the fight some woman 
reporter climbed on the sport as if she 


had seen a mouse. I hope I never go to 
another fight, she wailed, after protesting 
what she viewed as mismatches on the 
undercard. Granted, the undercard was 
no brilliant piece of matchmaking, but 
such is the world of four- and six-round 
boxing. Most of the time only the worst 
is seen in this area, yet the four-rounder 
is necessary to the sport if talent is to be 
discovered and developed. 

“But why boxing at all? the Post seems 
to ask. Well, boxing may have no re¬ 
deeming social value, but then there is 
none, for example, in junk food or a lot 
of other things within the square mile¬ 
age of Washington, D.C. To come dow n 
righteously on boxing is an old, obvious 
and threadbare trick.” 

And if any of yez wants a fight, come 
on over to Ballimer. 

STILL LIFE 

In the event you live in an area where 
from time to time you are approached 
by gorillas, wildlife photographer Dieter 
Plage has some advice for you. 

“If a gorilla charges you," counsels 
Plage, "you must stand absolutely still, 
which is admittedly very difficult—espe¬ 
cially the first time. He will charge up to 
about a foot from your face, scream wild¬ 
ly and rear upon his legs. You must stand 
still, though. This is absolutely vital." 

If you do not stand still? 

"Well, the moment you run away, the 
gorilla will come and catch you. and your 
chances of getting out of the situation arc 
very slim.” 

Next week we'll discuss what to do 
when embraced by a boa constrictor. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Vecck, Chicago White Sox owner: 
"We're doing this whole thing backward. 
Attorneys should wear numbers on their 
backs and box scores should have entries 
for writs, depositions and appeals." 

• Mike Shaw, publicity director of the 
NBA Buffalo Braves, on the termination 
of Coach Jack Ramsay's contract: "He's 
not fired. He's just not rehired.'' 

• Frank Broyles, University of Arkansas 
football coach, on scheduling: "A team 
that is overschedulcd begins to lose. Then 
it loses its fans, its players and then its 
coach." 

• Gordie Howe, on the condition of the 

World Hockey Association: "The funny 
thing is, except for the teams going un¬ 
der, our league has never been in better 
shape.” end 
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Hurrah for the red, white and Buick. 


Od Glory’s colors are in great abundance these days. 

Well gosh, why not? It's a big year for the good ol' U S. of A. 

There’s something else in great abundance these days. 

It’s Buick’s Century. Which would suggest that something 
interesting is happening to America's automotive set of 
values Think of it. All that affection and popularity for a Buick. 

Well, Century has changed a lot of thinking about what 
Buicks are all about. 

See. this Buick is smaller. Sleek With practical 
considerations like High-Energy Ignition, standard radial tires, 
and a super little V-6 engine that has caused quite a stir 
all by itself. 

Just how practical these considerations are can be 
brought to light by the following. A Buick Century, equipped 
with standard V-6 engine and available automatic transmission, 
got an estimated 25 mpg in the EPA highway test and 17 mpg 
in the city test (for California ratings, see your Buick dealer). 

Of course, these are only estimates The mileage you get 
may vary according to your driving habits, the condition of 
your car, and its available equipment 


But in a year where belt-tightening is as prevalent as 
flag-waving well, Century has proven itself to be something 
America needs 

But because it’s a Buick, it can take care of wants as 
handily as it satisfies needs 

For all it’s pragmatism. Century has smoothness, 
quietness, comfort, good looks, and plenty of little touches 
the kinds of things people want, whether the car they buy is 
intended to help them economize or not 

Anyway, it really isn't so surprising that the mid sized 
Buick Century has been such a successful automobile 
People who have to cope with 1976 economics have become 
fairly adept at spotting a good thing 

Join the parade. 


BU ICK Dedicated to thefreeSpirit 
injust abo ut every one. 








Sports Illustrated 

MAY 17, 1978 

TEXAS IS NOT 


With a blend of seasoned pitchers, youthful hitters and a congenial manager, 
the Rangers are on top in the American League West by RON FIMRITE 



I n the visiting manager's office at Fen¬ 
way Park early last Saturday eve¬ 
ning, Frank Lucchesi of the Rangers 
gently pushed aside a paper plate con¬ 
taining the oddments of a fried chicken 
dinner and, nodding conspiratorially at 
those privy to the magnitude of his ges¬ 
ture, lit a cigar. To the uninformed this 
may have seemed the act of a man who 
wished to relax with a smoke after a ball 
game. But that is to underestimate the 
Rangers’ manager, whose every little 
movement has a meaning all its own. 
Lucchesi was not lighting up to relax; he 
was lighting up to show that he was re¬ 
laxed, a significant difference. With a 
stogie protruding from his Mediterra¬ 
nean countenance, he was communicat¬ 
ing that, for the moment at least, he had 
it made. 

On this day, he did indeed have it 
made. His team had just swept a double- 
header from the Red Sox, 6-5 and 12-4, 
for its fifth and sixth wins without a loss 
this season to the American League 
champions. The victories were the Rang¬ 
ers’ sixth and seventh in succession, an¬ 
other team record. By scoring 18 runs 
and getting 27 hits in the two games, Tex¬ 
as had tied team records for most runs 
and hits in a doubleheader, and by rush¬ 
ing across nine runs in the second inning 
of the second game, it had tied a club rec¬ 
ord for most runs scored in an inning. 
Juan Beniquez, the centerfielder Lucchesi 
had obtained this winter in a controver¬ 
sial trade with the Red Sox for the pop¬ 
ular pitcher Ferguson Jenkins, had em¬ 
barrassed his old teammates and encour¬ 
aged his new ones by hitting safely five 
times in nine at bats and by making a daz¬ 
zling, game-saving catch. Toby Harrah, 
the shortstop other Ranger managers 


had threatened to move to less demand¬ 
ing positions, had made spectacular stops 
and throws all afternoon and had hit a 
two-run homer. Bill Singer, the suppos¬ 
edly sore-armed pitcher who started the 
opener of the doubleheader, had thrown 
hard, if without luck. And Texas reliev¬ 
ers, considered old and shopworn, had 
been vibrantly effective. Vindicated and 
triumphant, Lucchesi lit up his cigar as 
if he were Churchill on V-E day. 

The Rangers’ performance on Satur¬ 
day and throughout this young season— 
they led the American League West by 
three games at week’s end—demonstrat¬ 
ed one of Lucchesi’s pet theories, the so- 
called Pitchfork Principle. "You cannot 
serve water with a pitchfork,” he in¬ 
sists. Translated into conventional sports 
lingo, that means, "You cannot win 
without the horses." It is Lucchesi’s con¬ 
tention that the Rangers, whose roster 
had been regarded as less than intimi¬ 
dating by preseason forecasters, are not 
quenching their thirst with hayloft im¬ 
plements. Texas, he claims, has the thor¬ 
oughbreds to ensure that its recent surge 
will not turn out to be merely an early- 
season fluke. 

Indeed, the Rangers have a lineup of 
proved young batters, including 25-year- 
old rightficldcr and former MVP Jeff 
Burroughs, First Baseman Mike Har¬ 
grove, 26, the 27-ycar-old Harrah and 
Designated Hitter Tom Grieve, who is 
28. They have a pitching staff of sea¬ 
soned—some would say overseasoned— 
veterans: starters Gaylord Perry, 37, and 
Nelson Briles and Singer, both 32, and 

continued 

Now secure at short. Harrah is making all the 
plays, double or otherwise, and hitting .308. 
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A LONE STAR TEAM 







RANGERS continued 


relievers Joe Hoerner, 39, and Steve Har- 
gan, 33. All of them have contributed 
significantly to putting Texas on top in 
the American League's team pitching sta¬ 
tistics with a 2.75 earned run average. 

Perry is probably too mean to grow 
old, or as Lucchesi would have it, "He 
is getting better, like fine wine." Which¬ 
ever, he has won three of his five deci¬ 
sions this season. Advancing years have 
not so much bothered Singer and Briles 
as poor health. Singer has been afflicted 
with so many illnesses and injuries that 
even so celebrated a valetudinarian as 
Elizabeth Taylor seems robust in com¬ 
parison. During the past 10 years he has 
had hepatitis, a severely pulled groin 
muscle, a sore shoulder, a broken knuck¬ 
le, a fractured finger and a ruptured lum¬ 
bar disc. He had a rib removed to cor¬ 
rect a circulation problem, a joint ex¬ 
tracted to repair a broken finger and, just 
last year, bone chips and cartilage taken 
out of the elbow of his pitching arm. Sing¬ 


er was 7-15 for California in 1975 with a 
4.98 ERA. Traded last December to the 
Rangers for infielder Jim Spencer, he re¬ 
ported to spring training with a surgical¬ 
ly repaired arm and pronounced himself 
ready to assume a place in the rotation. 
After five starts this year, he has a com¬ 
plete game and a 2-0 record. "My arm 
is getting stronger each timeout," he says 
confidently. 

He did not survive the fourth inning 
of the first game Saturday, but it was not 
so much bad pitching as bad fortune that 
undid him. I he Rangers were leading4-0 
with one out in the fourth when Boston's 
Denny Doyle walked and Fred Lynn hit 
a weak bouncer through the infield for 
the first hit off Singer. Third Baseman 
Roy Howell then erred on Carlton Fisk’s 
grounder, and Doyle scored. Jim Rice 
and Dwight Evans walked, and when 
Steve Dillard's pop-up to right fell un¬ 
touched for a freak double. Lucchesi 
came out to yank his starter. 



A former Red Sox, Centerfielder Beniquez helped upend Boston with this heads-down catch. 


Briles has not been any healthier than 
Singer the past two seasons. Shortly be¬ 
fore the start of spring training in 1974, 
he slipped during a workout in a gym¬ 
nasium and tore cartilage in his knee. 
Surgery eventually was required, and he 
missed much of that season. He was com¬ 
ing back strong last year—he had won 
four of his first five decisions for Kansas 
City—when one day in Boston he was 
struck on the pitching elbow by a ball 
hit in batting practice by Lynn. The arm 
hemorrhaged and, in Briles* chilling 
description, “seemed to wither." He 
pitched very little during the remainder 
of the season. 

He reported to the Rangers in fine 
shape this spring after being traded by 
the Royals for infielder Dave Nelson. 
Lucchesi immediately advised him that 
he would be inserted in the starling ro¬ 
tation. "A show of confidence up front, 
that was what I needed,” Briles says. 

Like Singer, who has had a 20-win sea¬ 
son in each league, Briles is not a strang¬ 
er to success. He won 19 games for the 
Cardinals in 1968 and was a World Se¬ 
ries hero for the Pirates in 1971, shut¬ 
ting out the Orioles on two hits in the 
pivotal fifth game. Briles is also an as¬ 
piring entertainer, whose show-business 
career seems to rise and fall in direct pro¬ 
portion to his success in baseball. He got 
his start at the Holiday House outside 
Pittsburgh after the *71 Series, and took 
his act—some songs, a few imperson¬ 
ations, a little baseball patter—to Mis¬ 
ter Kelly’s, then a big-league club in Chi¬ 
cago. But his baseball injuries slowed him 
down on the stage. "I had to concentrate 
in the off-season on getting back in 
shape," he says. “I no longer had the time 
to put together an act.” Now that he has 
begun this season with a 3-1 record and 
a 2.59 ERA, lowest among the team’s 
starters, Briles is thinking about giving 
show business another try, possibly in 
Hollywood. "We're working on some 
screenplays," he says, employing the the¬ 
atrical "we.” 

Shortstop Harrah is a mere fledgling 
compared with his team’s wise old pitch¬ 
ers, but he may be the top sage on a club 
with a long philosophical bench. "Ball¬ 
players are like overgrown kids," he says, 
pointing up the value of Lucchesi’s strok¬ 
ing techniques. “We’ve played games all 
of our lives. We've been put above or¬ 
dinary people by the fans. People write 
about us and give us things. It's easy to 
lose your perspective in this sort of life. 





But it’s such a short part of our lives that 
we must try to enjoy it while we have it. 
That's what I'm determined to do—get 
the most out of it.” 

Harrah is a self-made player who 
seems to be expected to re-prove himself 
each season, despite increasingly fine per¬ 
formances at bat and in the field. Before 
Lucchesi succeeded Billy Martin as the 
Rangers’ manager last July, the team's 
brass had toyed with moving Harrah to 
second or third to accommodate Roy 
Smalley III, an outstanding young short¬ 
stop. But Harrah is Lucchesi’s type of 
player, an eager competitor and a will¬ 
ing learner. And he can hit. He batted 
.293 last year, hit 20 homers and drove 
in 93 runs. Lucchesi told him before 
spring training that he would be the 
shortstop and the cleanup hitter, and he 
has responded with good glovework and 
a .308 average. Lucchesi also told Smal¬ 
ley he would be the second baseman. 
Smalley is a special case. His father, Roy 
II, was a shortstop for the Cubs, and his 
uncle is Gene Mauch, manager of the 
Minnesota Twins. He was reared to play 
shortstop in the big leagues. But, like 
Harrah, he is a team player and a phi¬ 
losopher, even though he is only 23. 

“It had always been my dream to play 
shortstop in the big leagues,” he says. 
"But then I started to think about it. I 
was being given a chance to be an in¬ 
tegral part of a winning team. Now that 
I see what kind of guys we have, I can 
only say that I’d rather play second base 
here than shortstop for any other team." 

Spoken like a true Ranger. To hear 
most players talk, there is not a team in 
baseball (with the notable exception of 
the A’s) that does not practice togeth¬ 
erness. Some of this is sincere; most of it 
has as much foundation as a protestation 
of undying devotion from Zsa Zsa Ga¬ 
bor. The ideal of one for all and all for 
one is almost never realized, but the 
Rangers may be coming close. 

“We’re still a hungry team," says Har¬ 
rah. "Except for the pitchers, most of us 
haven’t been around long enough to get 
involved in too many other things, so we 
spend a lot of time together. It’s not quite 
like the old days when the players trav¬ 
eled on trains, but a lot of us live in Texas 
all year and we hang around together. 
Take yesterday when we were rained out. 
You’d have expected the players to rush 
back to the hotel, but our guys stayed at 
the park for three hours. We were or¬ 
ganizing relay races and having a good 


time together. This game is kind of like 
life speeded up. You experience every¬ 
thing so quickly. Even friendship." 

Harrah and most of the Rangers cred¬ 
it Lucchesi with creating a congenial at¬ 
mosphere. “Peace of mind” is another 
of his principles, and to this end he im¬ 
poses certain rules on himself: 

• Always let a player know the day be¬ 
fore a game if he is not going to play. 

• Never use the word “bench,” as in. 
“I’m benching so and so.” Say “rest” 
instead. 

• Always put yourself in the other per¬ 
son’s shoes. Say our young third base- 
man, Howell, should boot one. I’ll ask 
myself: How would it be to be Roy How¬ 
ell right now? 

• Always make the extra men feel like 
they’re part of the team. 

• Never allow a player to leave your 
office mad. 

• Always keep your door open. 

When strictly observed, Lucchesi's 

open-door policy can create inconve¬ 
niences. Some years ago when he was a 
minor league manager in Salt Lake City, 
he found himself being awakened at 2:30 
a.m. by rapping on his hotel room door. 
The caller identified himself as one of the 
team’s outfielders. 

“Do you realize what time it is?” Luc¬ 
chesi inquired. 

“Sure, but you said your door was al¬ 
ways open.” 

“Yes, I know, but. . . 

“Well, I’m 0 for 19.” 

“O.K., c’mon in.” 

Lucchesi arrived at his managerial phi¬ 
losophy after a long course in hard 
knocks. Prompted by the advice of Yan¬ 
kee scout Joe Devine, who told him the 
only way a player of his size (5'8") and 
ability could reach Yankee Stadium 
would be by postcard, Lucchesi started 
managing at age 23. He calculated that 
with such an early start he would be man¬ 
aging a team in the big leagues when he 
was still a young man. He did not make 
it to the majors until 19 years later, when 
the Phillies hired him. 

He says the Phillies told him that he 
could be the new Walter Alston, signing 
one-year contracts into eternity. He last¬ 
ed 2‘/i years. In 1975 he joined Martin’s 
staff" in Texas. Like most of Martin’s oth¬ 
er coaches on the Rangers, Lucchesi is a 
native of the San Francisco Bay Area. 
He was raised in the North Beach dis¬ 
trict and graduated from Galileo High 
School, which spawned the likes of bas¬ 



Forthe moment, Lucchesi has peace of mind. 


ketball’s Hank Luisetti, the several Di- 
Maggios and O. J. Simpson. 

Late last July Martin called the coach¬ 
es, all of whom were old friends, into his 
office to tell them that they and he had 
been fired. There was one exception— 
Lucchesi. “They like you, Frank," Mar¬ 
tin said. They did, but not enough to offer 
him anything more than the interim man¬ 
ager’s job. Lucchesi argued for a contract 
that would extend through this season, 
contending, typically, that it would give 
both him and the players "peace of 
mind." Board Chairman Brad Corbett 
eventually succumbed. Most people do. 

After little more than a month of the 
season, no one can predict how far the 
Rangers will go with their blend of old 
pitchers and young hitters. But it does 
seem they will have some fun along the 
way. And if they should falter, they will 
not alibi, since that would violate anoth¬ 
er Lucchesi precept. Last Saturday, for 
example. Burroughs spent much of his af¬ 
ternoon staggering under balls in right 
field, finally misplaying one fly by Bos¬ 
ton’s Bob Montgomery into a cheap tri¬ 
ple. Asked if it was the sun or the wind 
that led to the mishap, Burroughs paused 
a minute, obviously weighing the various 
ways out. Then like a true Lucchesian, he 
said, “No, I’d say it was just bad play¬ 
ing." That is something the Rangers have 
not had much of so far. end 
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IN THE ROCKET’S RED GLARE 

Reggie Leach displayed the flare of Maurice Richard as he blitzed Boston for five goals in one game and 
blasted the Flyers off to Montreal for a Stanley Cup confrontation with the Canadians by J.D. REED 


“Success is nor the result of spon¬ 
taneous combustion. You must set 

yourself on fire." 

So Right Wing Reggie Leach responded 
to Coach Fred Shero's thought-for-today 
on the locker-room chalkboard by play¬ 
ing pyromaniac and igniting for five goals 
as the suddenly mild-mannered Philadel¬ 
phia Flyers ousted the Boston Bruins 
from the Stanley Cup semifinals four 
games to one last Thursday night with a 
6-3 shootout at the Spectrum. “Five 
goals in one playoff game'.’" said Leach 
with stunned disbelief. “That's like the 
Rocket used to do.” 

By the Rocket, Leach meant the leg¬ 
endary Maurice Richard of the Cana- 
diens, and it was hardly an idle compar¬ 
ison. Indeed, as Leach trained his sizzling 
shooting stick on Montreal Goaltender 
Ken Dryden in the opening game of the 
cup finals Sunday night at the Forum, 
he had already shattered one of the Rock¬ 
et’s playoff records by scoring goals in 
nine straight games and had equaled the 
single-game record of Richard and To¬ 
ronto’s Darryl Sittler by scoring those 
five goals against Boston. For added ef¬ 
fect, the volatile Leach, who led the NHL 
with 61 regular-season goals while play¬ 
ing alongside Center Bobby Clarke and 
Left Wing Bill Barber on the highest- 
scoring line in league history, needed 
only one more silly little goal to break 
Montreal Captain Yvan Cournoyer’s 
record of 15 in one playoff year. 

Leach cracked Cournoyer’s record just 
21 seconds into Game One when he ri¬ 
fled a 35-foot shot past Dryden. Leach’s 
goal stunned the Canadiens, and the Fly¬ 
ers quickly broke Dryden again for a 2-0 
lead. However, Montreal rallied and es¬ 
caped with a 4-3 victory when Defense- 
man Guy Lapointe beat Wayne Stephen¬ 
son for the decisive goal at 18:38 of the 
third period. 

In routing the Bruins with four straight 
victories after they had lost the first game 
of the series on home ice, the Flyers for¬ 
got their usual brawling tactics and pend¬ 
ing court battles and raised their sticks 
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and gloved fists only when the red light 
flashed behind the Boston goaltender. 
The Flyers had averaged 42 penalty min¬ 
utes per game in their seven boxing 
matches with the Toronto Maple Leafs 
in their quarterfinal series, but they spent 
only 18 minutes a game in the penalty 
box against the Bruins. “We expected to 
beat the Flyers with our power play,” 
said Boston Coach Don Cherry, “but we 
never got a chance to use it." Or as Fly¬ 
ers Defenseman Joe Watson said, “We 
proved that we can win games by play¬ 
ing pure hockey.” 

For the 26-year-old Leach, there was 
vengeance in his outburst against the 


Bruins, because the Boston team had dis¬ 
carded him on the Oakland junk heap 
four years ago. “I know I was better than 
at least one of their right wings," Leach 
says, “but they never gave me a chance 
to play.” To emphasize his point, Leach 
scored nine goals in the five games 
against Boston, beating Gilles Gilbert 
seven times and Gerry Cheevers twice. 
“He just had my number,” Gilbert said. 

Leach turned the series in Philadel¬ 
phia’s direction in Game Two at the 
Spectrum when he flicked a lucky back- 
board carom past Cheevers for the game¬ 
winning goal after 13:38 of overtime. He 
scored the clinching goal in Game Three 



with an artful deflection past Gilbert 
from the corner of the crease, and he de¬ 
posited a game-tying goal past Cheevers 
Tuesday night in Game Four. "We lost 
all our steam after Leach's goal,” Cher¬ 
ry said. "The kid makes it look too damn 
easy.” 

Bernie Parent, the aching Philadelphia 
goaltender who sat on the bench and 
watched Stephenson stymie the Bruins 
throughout the four Flyer victories, sym¬ 
pathized with Cherry. "Reggie's so fast, 
man, it’s unreal,” Parent said. "It’s in¬ 
stinct. Fie always picks the spot where 
the goaltender is most likely to miss. And 
he always finds holes that don't seem big 
enough for the puck to go through. Reg¬ 
gie has a natural talent." 

Leach employed a variety of moves to 



score his five goals in Game Five, all of 
which came against the beleaguered Gil¬ 
bert while the teams were playing at equal 
strength. His first goal was a forehand 
blast from the off-wing faceoff circle; his 
second was a replay of the first, only he 
shot from the right faceoff circle; his third 
was an off-balance backhander; his 
fourth was a bullet wrist shot from the 
right side after a perfect drop pass from 
Clarke; and his fifth goal was a quick 
backhander from the left side. 

"I’ve got confidence now,” Leach said. 
“I guess my shot is as quick as anyone's, 
and I know that from 15 or 20 feet I’m 
deadly.” 

That he is. “What makes Reggie so 
effective," says linemale Bill Barber, who 
scored 50 goals himself this season, “is 
that he never takes a big windup, tees 
the puck up and slaps at it. He has a great 
wrist shot, with real hardness to it. It’s 
the best in hockey.” Says Parent, "He’s 
murder on goaltenders because he gets 
his shot off so quickly, with such little 
body movement, that you can’t get set 
for it.” Adds Shero, “Leach is the first 
winger I’ve seen since the Rocket whose 
backhand shot is as tough for the goal- 
tender as his forehand.” 

Leach, a Cree Indian, grew up in Riv¬ 
erton, Manitoba (pop. 797), about 65 
miles north of Winnipeg. "It’s the kind 
of town,” he says, "where you walk into 
the tavern at nine in the morning and all 
the guys are sitting around, and when you 
come back at 11 at night they're still there 
in the same chairs. I’d probably be one 
of them if it wasn’t for hockey. We were 
a poor family. I didn’t get my first pair 
of real hockey skates until I was 13 years 
old. Some guy in town bought them for 
me. We had a shed out back of our house, 
and I shot pucks at a bucket for hours 
each day.” 

By the time he was 16, Leach had 
dropped out of school and joined the Flin 
Flon Bombers, a junior team whose star 
was a baby-faced local boy named Bob¬ 
by Clarke. Leach enjoyed the occasional 
party, as he freely admits, and at least 
once Clarke had to bail out his young 

The puck is in and out as Leach celebrates 
one more score against the battered Bruins. 


friend. On the ice, Clarke and Leach 
played on the same line and, thanks 
mainly to Clarke's playmaking, Leach 
scored 87 goals for the Bombers one sea¬ 
son. Drafted by the Bruins. Leach spent 
part of a season with their Oklahoma 
City farm club, then occupied a "pad¬ 
ded seal on the bench” in Boston for a 
year before he was traded to Oakland. 
"With the Seals," Leach says, "one guy 
was the coach, the general manager and 
the publicity director, so you did pretty 
much what you wanted to do both on 
and off the ice.” 

Leach loafed through two seasons with 
the Seals, scoring 23 and 22 goals. Mean¬ 
while, back in Philadelphia, Clarke was 
trying to convince Flyers General Man¬ 
ager Keith Allen that his Flin Flon friend 
would be a certain 40-goal scorer. At 
Clarke’s insistence, Allen finally acquired 
Leach shortly after Philadelphia won its 
first Stanley Cup in 1974. 

Shero placed Leach at right wing on a 
line with Clarke and Barber, but Leach 
started slowly, scoring only three goals 
in his first 20 games, and irritated Shero 
with his individualism. "Leach was like 
most hockey players,” Shero says. "He 
did what he wanted to do. He had no 
idea of discipline, team play or zone 
play.” Clarke always defended Leach. 
“We don’t have players who can score 
from anywhere on the ice, like Reggie 
can," he says. “So what’s better for us— 
me going into the boards and digging the 
puck out for Reggie, or Reggie going into 
the boards and digging it out for me?” 

Leach remembers those days. "I was 
struggling,” he says, "and Fred would 
leave books on positive thinking and 
books of quotations in my locker. Heck, 
I didn’t know what half of them meant." 
Maybe not, but once Leach became ac¬ 
climated to Shero’s system he finished the 
schedule with 45 goals and added eight 
more as the Flyers won their second Stan¬ 
ley Cup. Even last week, though, Shero 
was still complaining that "Leach checks 
too much with his stick and doesn't use 
his body enough in the corners.” But as 
Clarke said, “Yeah, but how many guys 
have scored 76 goals already this year?" 

And after Sunday night Leach was at 
77—and counting. end 
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IT WAS A LIKE-HATE RELATIONSHIP 

Bjorn Borg and Guillermo Vilas are the best of friends, but when they met for the WCT championship in Dallas, 
they were the best of enemies. Borg won in four sets to become the best of the best by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T nnis’ own counterculture all-stars 
resumed their traveling headband- 
and-friendship review deep in the heart 
of Texas last Sunday, and when the bar¬ 
rage of ground-stroke dust had cleared, 
the scraggly curled, blue-jeaned teen-ager 
from Scandinavia had done it to the 
scraggly curled, blue-jeaned poet from 
the Argentine one more time. 

That the top-spin twins, Bjorn Borg 
and Guillermo Vilas, managed to eat 
meals together, hit practice balls togeth¬ 
er, hang around hotel lobbies and attend 
press conferences with each other and 
reach the deciding match of the sixth an¬ 
nual World Championship of Tennis 
Finals looking like some new country 
rock group was understandable enough. 
But that Borg then saw fit to wind up 
and blast his way past his friend for the 
fifth time in six matches in the past year 
and that Vilas reacted to another rear- 
kicking with merely a shrug was some¬ 
what amazing. “These beatings not af¬ 
fect our relationship. I am never thinking 
I cannot win," said Vilas after losing the 
550,000 first prize, 1-6, 6-1, 7 5, 6-1. 

If it seems Borg has been making the 
WCT finals in Dallas since he was six, it 
probably is because every time he does 
reach Big D and its blue-bunting hoop¬ 
la, he slugs his way through to the cham¬ 
pionship round. Having lost in the finals 
to John Ncwcombe in 1974 and Arthur 
Ashe last May, Borg wasn't about to let 
this one slip away, not even to a boon 
companion. "1 am pretending Guillermo 
is somebody else; it is another guy over 
the net," Borg said. 

After the Teen Angel and the Mild Bull 
of the Pampas had fought through two 
sets and two service breaks in the third, 

Borg employed his top-spin artillery to knock 
off Dibbs and Solomon en route to the finals. 
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it came to Vilas serving at 5-5, 15-40. 
Their competition is always a fascinating 
study in strokes and tactics; now, as the 
ball passed over the net 84 times, one 
point mirrored the entire match. The 
players pounded top-spin drives, sliced 
delicate backhands, ran down lobs, 
chased drop shots. It was power on pow¬ 
er, then soft stuff countering soft stuff. 
Suddenly Borg rushed the net, and Vi¬ 
las, momentarily stunned, sliced a fore¬ 
hand down the line, but wide. 

Having gained the key break. Borg 
served out the set and quickly broke in 
the fourth, taking advantage of Vilas* 
fading forehand and a questionable line 
call. "One ball does not make differ¬ 
ence,” Vilas said. "Bjorn was too deep 
on approach, very high balls, no good 
angles for me." 

At the end one dashing blond right¬ 
hander had simply outhit and overpow¬ 
ered one dashing brown-haired left¬ 
hander again, but they still were world¬ 
ranking best pals. 

“What so strange about this?” Vilas 
said.' ‘Cannot be friends and tennis play¬ 
ers too?" 

Before Borg and Vilas came to grips 
with their top-spin artillery as well as 
their friendship, the tournament be¬ 
longed to Ashe. For about two hours. 
That’s how long it took the spunky, 5' 6” 
moonballcr, Harold Solomon, to elim¬ 
inate Arthur on opening night. 

Ashe had started his brilliant run in 
WCT play last season and had won 61 
of 69 matches during a two-year span, 
including five tournaments this year. He 
was the proud owner of two 13-pound 
solid gold tennis balls as WCT’s two-time 
point leader and he had won the fairly 
outrageous sum of S218,500 in four 
months. Yet there were signs that the de¬ 
fending champion was in for trouble. 

He had finished his regular WCT sea¬ 
son in Caracas a long four weeks ago. 
Since then he had played in one challenge 
match in Hawaii and in the WCT dou¬ 
bles in Kansas City, so he was not tour¬ 
nament sharp. Friends say he did not 
seem the hungry, eager, new Ashe who 
had shown up in Dallas last year. 

Indeed, against Solomon, he was the 
old Ashe we had all come to know and 
be puzzled by, the tentative, confused,er¬ 
ratic, even lazy Ashe. After losing the first 
set 7 5 by blowing two late service games 
in which he led 40-15, the world No. 1 


seemed to recover by taking the second 
6-3. Then Solomon, who was forced to 
win his last two tournaments (beating 
Newcombc. Ilie Nastasc and Ken Rose- 
wall among others ) just to qualify for this 
moment, took control. 

He hit double-fisted backhand service 
returns by the ton—low and skidding 
away. He made Ashe overanxious with 
long baseline rallies, and took advantage 
of the champion's weak drop shots to tri¬ 
umph in cat-and-mouse confrontations 
at the net. He won 20 of 23 points in one 
stretch as his opponent missed shots, 
Ashe later admitted, “a 14-year-old 
could make. I embarrassed myself.” Sol¬ 
omon ran out the match by a shocking 
6-1, 6-3. 

In the semifinals against Borg, a man 
he had never beaten, Solomon didn't 
have it. Giving away five inches, 30 
pounds and half the speed of sound on 
groundstrokes to the Swede, he battled 
him through a service-break-marred first 
set, losing 7-5. But he was punished in 
the second set 6-0—he won only five 
points—and in the final set 6-3. 

“I’m reaching up all the time to get 
his top spin; he exhausts me,” Solomon 
said. “The kid is so much stronger than 
I am. Just look at him. I don't think I’ll 
be ready to beat Borg for at least two 
years.” 

By that time Borg's right arm will be 
shriveled like a Swedish meatball and 
embalmed in formaldehyde, so hard docs 
he whack everything that approaches, 
so often does he compete when stray 
exhibition cash is on the line. A lot of 
people are beginning to wonder if Borg 
is being burned out and sabotaged by 
his own schedule makers. The Teen An¬ 
gel is coached by Lennart Bergelin, but 
he is managed by Mark McCormack, 
whose people seem to be under the im¬ 
pression that a day off will turn their 
prince into a frog. Last year Borg played 
almost 10 full months, including 12 sin¬ 
gles victories leading to the Swedish 
Davis Cup triumph. The week before 
the WCT finals his itinerary resembled 
a campaign schedule in the Stop Jimmy 
Carter movement. 

Borg literally played his way halfway 
around the world to Dallas: Wednesday, 
challenge match in Copenhagen; Fri¬ 
day, exhibition in New Jersey; Saturday, 
exhibition in Chicago; Sunday, exhibi¬ 
tion in Oklahoma City. After Dallas, 


Borg was to play exhibitions in Kalama¬ 
zoo, Mich, and Durham, N.C. before 
flying to Hawaii, Germany, France and 
oblivion. 

“I am not like all these exhibitions," 
said Bergelin. “I cannot control. Bjorn 
have to slow down. This is too much stu¬ 
pid. All time I am seeing him, he look 
more or less half dead.” 

Meanwhile in the other half of the 
draw, Vilas, 23, was alternately pounding 
backhand drives and lofting tantalizing 
lobs in impressive destructions of Bob 
Lutz and Dick Stockton. The latter had 
upset Mexico’s Raul Ramirez, but he was 
quickly dispatched to his suburban Dal¬ 
las home in straight sets by the perplex¬ 
ing variety of Vilas’ shots. “It was a mat¬ 
ter of whether he screeched the ball by 
me or I lunged at it," said Stockton. “Vi¬ 
las can hit three different directions off 
one motion. It got to be a guessing 
game.” 

Lutz, who won the first set 7-5 before 
succumbing 6-1, 6-1, 6-2 to Vilas, was 
more graphic about the effects of his op¬ 
ponent’s relentless heavy ammunition. 
“I got cold," he says. “My ears started 
popping. The rubber came off my shoes. 
I got a cramp in my leg. My contact lens 
started shooting around in my eye. 1 was 
falling apart.” 

Of all international court eminences, 
perhaps the least is known about the 
swashbuckling Vilas. In the two years it 
took him to streak to the top, he went 
through a mystical stage, quoting Krish- 
namurti, the Indian philosopher, and 
Pablo Neruda, the Chilean poet, as well 
as doing some writing of his own. En¬ 
titled 125 , it is a volume of poetry, short 
stories and the like. It sold out its first 
two printings of 20,000 copies, in 
Argentina. 

"Poetry used to give me peace of mind 
on court,” Vilas says. "But sometimes 
not. Now I am leaving poetry aside to 
concentrate on tennis.” 

Until both men reached the finals, it 
was not generally known how close Vi¬ 
las and Borg had become. In fact they 
had been friends for a long time. "Our 
friendship go back five years to when he 
a star and I not even winning," says Vi¬ 
las. "Sure, sometimes I hate him on 
court, but we are never enemies." 

As last week’s events in Dallas dem¬ 
onstrated, with stars like these, who 
needs enemies? end 
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THE DOCTOR OPENS UP 
HIS MEDICINE BAG 

In the first four games of the ABA championships Julius Erving had the 
right prescription for Denver, and the Nets prospered by PAT PUTNAM 


T oo bad, America, but you missed 
one of the greatest basketball shows 
on Earth. Or, rather, one just a few feet 
off the Earth. That was Julius Erving last 
week, launching himself from various 
points on courts in Denver and New 
York, soaring and scoring, passing, re¬ 
bounding, blocking and stealing—all in 
the undeserved obscurity of the ABA 
championship finals. By Saturday night 
Erving and his underdog New York Nets 
had Denver down three games to one, 
which is what can happen when humans 
go fivc-on-one with a helicopter. 

The games were not nationally tele¬ 
vised, but they should have been. Dr. 
J’s heroics merited more than just local 
exposure. In the first four games he 
scored 158 points, pulled down 51 re¬ 


bounds, had 22 assists, blocked seven 
shots and had eight steals. Most of them 
came with the Identified Flying Object's 
feet well off the ground, his body twist¬ 
ing and turning. Even the Nuggets felt 
like applauding. 

Denver had assigned the task of stop¬ 
ping Erving—or, rather, slowing him 
down—to Bobby Jones, the 6'9* second- 
year man out of North Carolina who may 
be the best defensive forward in basket¬ 
ball. But by the end of last week the most 
Jones could do was smile and shake his 
head. 

"The thing about him is that you know 
he is going to get to the basket, you just 
never know how," he said. "In the first 
game 1 tried to make him go baseline, 
and he went right by me. After that I 


As he did at several critical points, Dr. J sweeps aside a shot—this by Bobby Jones. 



tried to make him pull up in the lane. So 
he made his jumpers.' Or he went right 
by me. But I really enjoy watching him 
because every time he does one of those 
moves l know it's something I may nev¬ 
er sec again.” 

The Doctor's best games have a cer¬ 
tain rhythm. It is his habit to save his in¬ 
credible moves until after the first quar¬ 
ter. "I don't like to get into the offense 
too quickly," he explains. ”1 prefer for 
the guards to get into it first. That way I 
can determine the flow and my best 
course of action. Then 1 can let the game 
flow toward me. By the second quarter 
I’m ready to start swooping. But it’s im¬ 
portant for me to go with the flow, and 
not force it.” 

True to his pattern. Dr. J idled along 
early in the first game in Denver. The 
Nets took a one-point lead into the sec¬ 
ond quarter. He scored just four points 
as he studied the situation. 

For both clubs this was more than a 
championship series. Merger with the 
NBA might be around the corner, and 
so 1976 could be the last year for the 
ABA. Both Denver and New York want 
to be remembered as the league's last 
champion. To the Nets’ disadvantage 
they were playing a club that had dom¬ 
inated them (15-7) during the last two 
regular seasons. Worse yet, over an 11- 
game stretch going back to the beginning 
of the 1974-75 season, the Nets had been 
unable to win in Denver. That can lead 
to a ton of soul searching. 

"I had done a lot of thinking about 
that," Erving said. "Denver is the only 
team that dominated us in the regular 
season. What were we doing wrong? Ob¬ 
viously we had been playing right into 
their hands. Jones is a tremendous de¬ 
fensive player. His technique is to over¬ 
play me on the wings, near the basket, 
deny me the ball, and when I get it, to 
make me go to my left. I decided if I came 
out farther, I could get the ball and have 
more room to operate." 

In the second quarter Erving. with am¬ 
ple room, began to operate. He scored 
13 points, two of them on a swooshing 
two-hand switch stuff. What the blister¬ 
ing serve was to Pancho Gonzales, the 
stunning stuff is to Erving. 

"Why not?” he asks. "What people 
call the-show, well, that's the best way I 
can see to get the bucket. I've been do¬ 
ing it all my life, and I say when some¬ 
thing works, don’t change it. Some guys, 
like Rick Mount, practice all their lives 



on one jump shot, one they'll never miss. 
When they get in a tight spot, that’s the 
shot they take. I dunk. That’s my shot. 
I’m not going to miss. And if I do, well, 
nobody’s going to holler.” 

With four seconds still to play, Erving 
had scored 43 points and the Nets led 
118-116. It was at this point that Marvin 
Webster, the 7' 1 * Denver rookie who 
was out most of the season with hepa¬ 
titis, slammed home an offensive re¬ 
bound to tie the score and apparently 
send the game into overtime. The Nets 
called time to set up a play for Erving. 

Denver Coach Larry Brown ordered 
Jones to play Erving tight. Denver de¬ 
cided against double-teaming him, afraid 
he would find the open man. The ball 
came in to Erving on the right baseline 
18 feet out. With one second left The 
Doctor shot, scored, and New York won 
the opener 120-118. 

“I wanted to drive,” Erving said. ‘‘I 
wanted to try for a dunk or at least to 
get some contact, draw a foul. But Bob¬ 
by cut me off, and I didn't feel I had time 
to spin back. Also, you don’t have pow¬ 
er right away after a spin. So I shot it.” 

Jones said later that he had played the 
entire game with a huge blister on his 
right foot. “And when I went up to block 
his last shot,” he said, “the blister 
popped. For a split second, I thought 
about that blister. Maybe if it hadn't 
popped, I would have stopped the shot." 

Said Larry Brown, “Can you imagine 
knowing for the rest of your life you lost 
a championship because of a blister?" 

Led by rookie sensation David 
Thompson, who had scored 30 points in 
the opening loss, the Nuggets came back 
to win Game 2 at home 127-121. This 
time Thompson scored 24. But Erving’s 
night was even better than his first. He 
scored 11 of New York’s last 13 points, 
eight of them on stuffs, and finished with 
48 points, 14 rebounds and eight assists. 
Said Denver Scout Frank Hamblen, 
“Our fans will love this one. They root 
for us to win and for Dr. J to score 50.” 

“Julius is the greatest," said Thomp¬ 
son. “He used to be my idol. But no 
more. It’s pretty hard to idolize a guy 
you’re playing against. I have to keep re¬ 
minding myself not to stop and watch 
him.” 

Back in New York, Erving got in deep 

continued 

Semi-awestruck by Erving's dunk are Thomp¬ 
son. Ralph Simpson and (below) Williams. 




‘I’LL NEVER PLAY THE SAME OLD RIFF’ 


It was an ordinary enough day for Julius 
Erving. There was no great intensity in his 
face or in his movements as he glided through 
practice at Cathedral College in Douglaston, 
Queens, and visitors who had watched him 
in the first three games against Denver could 
be excused for wondering why he looked 
so—so mortal. 

Outside the gym he climbed into his dirty 
white Avanti II and tooled down Cathedral 
Boulevard, smiling, waving to men raking 
leaves and to schoolchildren playing on ce¬ 
ment courts, even though they didn't all rec¬ 
ognize him. His license plate jwe-32 (the W 
is for Winfield) created no stir as he moved 
into the traffic on busy Northern Boulevard. 
“I don't seem to have the same problem as 
Clyde Frazier," said The Doctor, and he 
seemed perfectly content. 

At the Scobee Diner he stopped for a 
cheeseburger on his way to closing a deal on 
a $250,000 17-room house on 6*/i acres in 
stately Upper Brookville, Long Island for 
himself, his wife and two children. The 
cheeseburger looked tiny in his size-11 hands, 
and he put it down when a stringy teen-age 
girl stood giggling in front of him. 

"Are you Dr. J?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can 1 have your autograph?" 

“Were you at the game last night?" 

"Uh-huh.” 

"Thanks for your support,” he said, sign¬ 
ing a packet of E-Z Wider rolling papers. 

Between sips of a Coke he said, "Even if 
we win this championship, we really haven't 
proved anything except that we're champi¬ 
ons of the ABA. We'd be the No. 1 con¬ 
tender waiting for a shot at the title. The 
NBA. That would be a great scries. It would 
put basketball right where it's supposed to 
be. I'd love to play against Dave Cowens or 
Rick Barry, and, as players, I know they’d 
love to play us. But unfortunately that's out 
of our hands. Personally, 1 don't see how a 
merger could do anything but strengthen 
basketball." 

Erving's commitment to the ABA is pre¬ 
cious to the league owners and players alike. 
When franchises began dropping out like 
Democrats from the Presidential race, it was 
Erving, as vice-president of the ABA Play¬ 
ers Association, who kept players from pan¬ 
icking and established a fund for those who 
had lost their jobs. And if the ABA has le¬ 
vers in its hope for a merger with the NBA, 
one of them must surely be the prospect of 
Dr. J (and a handful of other ABA super- 
stars, like David Thompson) filling half- 
empty arenas in places like Atlanta and beef¬ 
ing up anemic television ratings. 

"The NBA without Dr. J,” wrote Dave 
Anderson in The New York Times, "is like 
boxing without Muhammad Ali. ..." ABA 
Commissioner Dave DeBusschere put it an¬ 
other way. "There are athletes who are 
known as ‘the franchise,’ " he said. "Well, 



Turquoise Erving: iady of the manor to he. 


Julius isn't the franchise. He's the league." 

"I’m not concerned with publicity for my¬ 
self," Erving was saying over lunch. "I get 
enough. And David Thompson gets it, and 
so does Artis Gilmore because he's a giant. 
But we have guys like Ron Boone, George 
Gervin, James Silas and Bobby Jones, who 
can play on any team, and how many fans 
have ever heard of them? People have heard 
of my moves and dunks but how many have 
ever seen one?" 

There was very little that The Doctor had 
not done with a basketball in this champi¬ 
onship series. Yet he managed to find new 
ways to astonish people. He was shooting 
baskets in Denver before Game 2, when ABA 
publicist Jim Bukata said someone had writ¬ 
ten that high school star Darrell Griffith and 
Thompson were the only two humans who 
could execute a midair 360-degree turn and 
slam dunk. The Doctor considered the ques¬ 
tion, checked the distance between himself 
and the basket, straightened his knee brac¬ 
es, took three steps, flew into the air, spun 
360 degrees, dunked and turned to Bukata. 
"Make that three," he said. 

Now The Doctor attacked a French fry. 
“I can get a rebound and go,” he said. "I’ll 
give it off or, if I want, I'll go all the way my¬ 
self. Once I get into the lane it's history. I'm 
like a jazzman. When it’s my turn to solo. 
I’m not about to play the same old riff. 

"The ABA is like China in the '60s. We've 
got the bomb, and still the NBA is ignoring 
us. 1 think people want to see Julius Erving 
and David Thompson." 

Finishing off the burger and dabbing at 
the ketchup on his bearded chin, Erving was 
still smiling, happy at the way the Nets were 
going, and defining his own success in odd¬ 
sounding terms. “I'm just the utility man," 
he said. "I do a little of everything. All 
right—sometimes I do a lot of everything." 

—John Papanek 


THE DOCTOR conlinurd 

foul trouble early in the third game, and 
spent a lot of time on the bench. Still, 
when he returned for the last time with 
1:50 to play, the Nets were up 109 108. 

"With our main man out we proved 
we could hang with those guys,” said 
Nets Coach Kevin Loughery, who has 
become weary of hearing that he runs a 
one-man operation. "When Julius is in 
trouble, it’s a difficult position for our 
team to be in. The Doctor was harnessed, 
but we were still able to stay in the game." 

With Erving in temporary exile, John 
Williamson, who was having an excellent 
series, popped in 28 points and Rich 
Jones added 22. "They're playing good 
defense,” said the cocky Williamson, 
"but not even good D can stop me. This 
year the bad situation in the ABA has 
motivated everybody. If this is the last 
year. New York be champion." 

Thirteen seconds after his return Er¬ 
ving hit with a driving double-pump 
jumper, which put New York ahead 
111-108. Thompson promptly wiped that 
out with a three-point play. With 39 sec¬ 
onds left, the Nets called time to set up a 
play for— yes. The Doctor. After a quick 
head-fake, he drove by Jones on the right 
baseline and spun in a reverse left-hand¬ 
ed layup. Nets 113 111. Before that he 
had blocked one shot by Jones and an¬ 
other by Chuck Williams. "You don't 
even see him,” Jones said. "He comes 
out of nowhere.” 

Thompson’s charging foul with 23 sec¬ 
onds to play cost Denver an opportunity 
to tie the game. But before it ended, Er¬ 
ving fattened his own point total (31) and 
the score (117 111) with two foul shots 
and a slashing yo-yo dunk. 

Brown was bitter about the call on 
Thompson who, he said, was in tears. 
"The game was stolen from us,” the 
coach said. "You don't have to be a ge¬ 
nius to know that. You think Thompson 
gets breaks? The question is, was it a foul 
or not a foul? Thompson goes to the bas¬ 
ket more and faster than anybody, and 
he never goes to the line. Julius goes to 
the basket, and you know he's got a buck¬ 
et, and if he falls down they're going to 
call a foul. For David, never." 

Erving was surprised to hear that 
Thompson was in tears. "He’s crying be¬ 
cause he missed a shot?” Julius said in¬ 
credulously. “I missed a lot of shots my 
rookie year, but I didn't cry. I just went 
in, took the rebound and then made the 
shot.” 

Two nights later Erving resumed his 
continued 
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The strength of Fiberglas has helped 
boost downhill speeds 15 mph. How much 
stronger would it make your product? 


B iirely 25 years ago, skis were still 
in the barrel stave and “ol’ hick¬ 
ories” stage. Then, in the 50’s, metal 
came on strong. 

Today, most skis used by adults 
are made with Fiberglas* Its flexural 
strength and resilience cut ski chat¬ 
tering and improve edge control, 
helping racers to hit 70 mph! 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added 
to plastic, can be engineered into a 
materials “system" with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like furniture and barge 
covers benefit from the same strength 
that improved skis. 

Other products like business 
equipment and various components 


for today’s automobiles are better 
because they’re more resistant to cor¬ 
rosion, more moldable, more durable, 
lighter, or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your product better? We’ll 
help you find out. Write: D. D. Meeks. 
Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


OWENS/CORNING 

FIBERGLAS 




Icx-ltey Inlemaliona!. Inc .Konoshe.Wwxjnsn 53141 



BRAND 

Steve Garvey Dual Purpose Underwear-Swimwear Brad Park: Slim Guy, Nylon Boxer and T-Shirt, Lou Brock: Life ’ International Scandia Mesh A Shiit/Bri* 
Vic Hadiield: International Skants," Metre Brief; Fred Dryer: Dual Purpose Sport Short; Craig Morton: International Skants.'Tropez Brief; 

Terry Metcali: Nylon A-Shirt/Brief, Ed Marinaro: Life’ Bosun Shirt/Slim Guy Brief, Jim McMillian: Life’ Denim Brief/A-Shirt. 




fr'Pittsbi 


Fred Dryer /Los Angeles Rams 


’engums 


Terry Metcalf/St. Louis Cardinals 


Jirn McMiUiWBulfalo Bra' 



Regular; 17 mg."iar," 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
Menthol: 18 mg/'iar." 1.3 mg.mconne 
av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 




Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Max. The maximum 
120mm cigarette. 

Take Max out. Take Max 
Take Max everywhere. 
Long, lean, delicious Max— 
with that dynamite 
all-white look. 

Great tobaccos. Terrific taste. 
Same price as 100s, too. 


"Max, I can take 
you anywhere” 
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The Pentax 
$100 offer! 
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usual first-quarter role (six points) and 
Denver got off to a 34-29 advantage, 
three times leading by 11. But The Doc¬ 
tor began his shake-and-fake routine, 
which seemed to mesmerize the Nuggets, 
and by halftime the Nets led 61 -57. Then 
Erving really got going, scoring 12 in the 
third quarter and nine in the fourth. He 
wound up with 34 points (14 of them on 
dunks), 15 rebounds and six assists. The 
final score was 121-112, but the game was 
not that close. 

Afterwards Erving allowed that it 1 
would be nice to win the championship 
at home in front of the Nets fans, as they 
had two seasons earlier—but if they 
could end it in the fifth game in Denver, 
the Nets would just as soon not wait. 
“Wc'rc going there and let it all hang 
out,” he said, staring into a camera from 
ABC, which was filming a segment on 
him for Wide World of Sports. 

He spoke easily, laughed often. The 
Nets were in a powerful position, and 
their star was enjoying it. He brushed 
aside a remark about the Nets being un¬ 
derdogs. ‘^fe've always had a quiet con¬ 
fidence," he said. “Wc never go out and 
say we are a better team.” He laughed. 
“We may think it, but we never say it. 
And we did wonder some in the begin¬ 
ning. Now we know what we can do 
against them. Offensively, we know we 
can go by them. We can get layups. The 
stuffs. In the regular season it was as 
though we just had to take the first jump¬ 
er we could. But no more.” 

As usual when people talk to Erving, 
his stuff shot quickly becomes the sub¬ 
ject. A radio broadcaster wanted to know 
if he always felt confident about mak¬ 
ing it. 

"No. Sometimes when I start a play I 
never know if I will be able to do what 
I would like. But I always go ahead 
and try. I guess it’s sort of like daring 
to be great. And if it works, fine.” He 
shrugged. “And if it doesn’t, well, the 
team is always behind me. The coach is 
behind me. Next time, I just try some¬ 
thing else.” 

Another broadcaster asked if, when 
a play works as he planned it and he lat¬ 
er watches his magic on film, doesn’t that 
give him a great feeling? 

The question brought a quick smile. 
“Well, there are better feelings to be 
had,” Julius Erving said. "But I’m only 
human.” 

You’ll have to pardon the Denver 
Nuggets if they disagree. end 
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The new Pentax K series of cameras that 
understand you are here. And to intro¬ 
duce them, we're announcing a special 
rebate program that can get you as much 
as $100 cash back. 

Here are the details 

lust buy a Pent a* K2. KX or KM camera 
before May 31.1976. This earns you an 
automatic 520 rebate. Then you can 
buy up to four SMC Pentax accessory 
lenses, and we ll give you a $20 rebate 
on each. So if you buy a K camera and 
four lenses, you get a check for $100 
back. 

Pick your favorite dealer. 

This rebate program doesn't require 
that you pay manufacturer's 
suggested list price, either. In fact, 
you can pick your favorite dealer and 
take advantage of his normal, 
everyday prices . . . then sit back and 
wait for your rebate check from 
Honeywell! 

The cameras that understand you 
All three of our new Pentax K cameras 
were designed to understand you. 


They've all been "human engineered” 
to help you take better pictures with¬ 
out having to fuss with a lot of knobs 
and dials. Each has a built-in light 
meter that is automatically turned on 
for you, and that helps you get consis¬ 
tently pleasing results. They all have a 
new bayonet-mount that easily locks 
our interchangeable lenses in place. 

And they all give you a big, bright 
viewfinder that makes composition a 
snap. In short, all three of these great 
new cameras can help you get good, 
clear, beautiful pictures . . . right from 
the start. 

See your nearest Honeywell photo 
dealer soon for complete details. Get a 
new Pentax K camera and accessory lens 
and save! Or, for more information, 
write to: Honeywell Photographic, 

Dept. 104-741, P.O. Box 22007, 

Denver, CO 80222. 

Offer good in U.S.A. only Feb. 1 thru May 31. 1976. 

Honeywell 

Photographic 
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The smells are not museum smells. Instead of mustiness and 
formaldehyde, the aroma of methanol fuel, leather and lacquer 
pervades the interior of the new Indianapolis Speedway Museum. 
And the exhibits are not display cases filled with shards and 
scraps for your imagination to assemble into a re-creation of 
reality, but are the actual cars that raced on the 2.5-mile oval 
surrounding their present home. Here, Lane Stewart's camera 
focuses on seven of those meticulously restored Indy relics. 


The Marmon "Wasp" (top) won the first 500 in 1911 
and never raced again. In contrast, the Maserati that 
won in 1939-40 was last driven at Indianapolis in 1951. 

CONTINUED 
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In 1921 Jimmy Murphy's Duesenberg (No. 
12) was first at the French Grand Prix. The 
next year it won at Indy. A 1912 Fiat (top, 
center) furnished leather-tufted comfort. 









In the late 1930s this Alfa Romeo (top) was 
a nonwinning foreign entry. In 1964 A.J. 
Foyt's roadster held off a new wave of 
European rear-engine cars one last time. 
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For years Parnelli Jones and 01' Calhoun were kings of the Brickyard; 
now the car is silent in the museum while the man keeps going full bore 


l yvwt hi si \ 


I ndianapolis 500 followers who go 
back a ways usually raise a skeptical 
eyebrow when they hear that erstwhile 
Brickyard ace Rufus Parnell Jones has 
taken to wearing his hair over his cars 
and puka shells around his neck. Why, 
the Parnelli Jones who wore a crew cut 
and cowboy hat and dangled a Camel 
from the corner of a grimace when he 
won Indy in 1963 would have snorted and 
snickered and nudged his cronies in the 
ribsat the sight. “Now ain't that just too- 
ty-frooty," he would have said. And then 
the old Parnelli would have swaggered 
over and spit in the new Parnelli's eye. 

Jones' old racing buddies like to re¬ 
mind him that back in those days he was 
tough. To this Jones growls, “Dammit, 
it’s the fashion!" and his lips purse, his 
chin juts and blue sparks shoot from his 
eyes and singe the golden bangs careful¬ 
ly combed forward over the bald spot 
where the crew cut once stood. Down in 
Gasoline Alley they remember those 
sparks, and it is quite clear that inside 
the silky Nik-Nik shirt unbuttoned to the 
belly lives the Rufus the racing world re¬ 
vered a decade ago. 


Today there are some creases around 
his eyes, the nose that was thrice broken 
has been straightened and there are 10 
new pounds on the 42-year-old, 5' 10' 
frame that in racing trim was as solid as 
an OITenhauser piston and now tips in 
at 180. The tacit “So whaddya gonna do 
about it?" that Jones once carried on the 
lip of his tongue may have mellowed into 
a simple “So what .'" but the spirit is far 
from gone. 

Jones is very much the family man to¬ 
day, which couldn't exactly be said of 
him when he was racing. Sort of, may¬ 
be, but not entirely. There was this 
woman named Grayce that everyone 
thought was Mrs. Jones because she said 
so and Mr. Jones didn't say not so. They 
separated in 1966, Jones officially mar¬ 
ried another lady and Grayce sued Jones 
for a divorce. To this Jones said, “You 
can't divorce me, Grayce, I never mar¬ 
ried you," and Grayce said, “You mar¬ 
ried me in Tijuana in 1959, Parnelli, don't 
you remember?" To which Jones replied, 
“Uh, no, Grayce, 1 can't say as I do." A 
Los Angeles Superior Court judge decid¬ 
ed that an annulment was appropriate 


under the circumstances, and the rela¬ 
tionship was legally dissolved. Grayce 
got a settlement. 

That other lady Jones married is his 
attractive wife Judy, who has borne him 
two towheaded sons, Parnell Velco 
(P.J. Jr.), seven, and Peter Page, three, 
each as fast and fearless as his father (P.J. 
on hockey skates, Peter in a Go-kart). 
The Joneses live in Rolling Hills, Calif., 
an exclusive peninsular community of the 
sort that employs a 24-hour security 
guard at the entrance. 

Jones is now president of Parnelli 
Jones Enterprises, a company which, 
among other smaller ventures, distrib¬ 
utes American wheels and Firestone tires 
and Gabriel shocks -and, more familiar¬ 
ly to the public, fields a USAC team 
around a car called the Parnelli. This year 
the car will be powered by an English- 
made Cosworth-Ford engine, a modified 
Formula l V-8, and most likely will be 
the only Cpsworth in the 500. Chances 
are it also will be in the front row on 
race day. 

Jones' metamorphosis from driver to 
businessman was smooth, quiet and rel- 
continued 
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atively painless. There were no false 
starts after he drove his last mile at Indy 
in 1967. Oh, he has glanced over his 
shoulder at driving a couple of times— 
most notably in 1970, when he went road 
racing and won five of 11 races to cap¬ 
ture the SCCA Trans-Am championship 
for Ford's Mustang. And even today 
Jones enters ofi'-road races with a highly 
modified Chevy Blazer, but he does it just 
for kicks—and a little cash money- 
which hasn't stopped him from being the 
fastest man between two cacti. 

Jones never went back to try Indy that 
one more time. He retired from high¬ 
speed, high-risk, high-pressure driving 
w hen he felt it was time, w hich may have 
actually been before it was time. "Keep 
trying to race forever, and you'll end up 
on your nob," he said. Race drivers know 
that; they say it all the time. But saying 
it and believing it arc two dilferent things. 
Jones was smart enough to mean it, not 
simply mouth it, and disciplined enough 
to prove he meant it. 

Such conservatism at first seems out 
of place from a man famous for an all- 
out approach to racing, an approach that 
made him a winner in the first place. But 
a man can't be a winner unless he is first 
a survivor, and Jones is, above all else, a 
survivor in a profession where survivors 
arc scarce. When other drivers were 
crashing and burning. Jones was slipping 
through their w reckage: w hen other own¬ 
ers were giving up and going home, back 
to the security of their fried-chicken fran¬ 
chises, Jones was signing sponsors so he 
could field a team that was to win Indy 
twice (1970-71 with Al Unscr driving) 
and the USAC championship three times 
(1970, Unser; 1971-72, Joe Leonard). 
There were setbacks, to be sure, as in 1966 
when a car he campaigned called the 
Shrike proved to be something of a bomb 
for its driver-owner. But he learned, and 
he has changed himself enough to sur¬ 
vive while in his soul he remains the same 
pugnacious Parnelli w ho stalked the dirt 
tracks throughout the '50s. He's a dino¬ 
saur of sorts, only now the dinosaur is 
wearing alligator shoes. 

There is a fellow dinosaur in Jones' life, 
housed in the Speedway's new infield mu¬ 
seum. Age hasn't withered it one whit. 
It's still as gorgeous as the day it was 
born, long and sleek and shapely, ar¬ 
mored in pearlescent lacquer and gold 
leaf. A name like Agajanian Willard Bat¬ 
tery Special just isn’t right for a thing of 


such beauty. Watson-Ofi'enhauser isn't 
much better. Even OF Calhoun, the so¬ 
briquet Jones gave it for no particular 
reason other than affection, doesn't real¬ 
ly fit. 

The affair between Jones and Ol’ Cal¬ 
houn was symbiotic: together they ruled 
the Brickyard for four years. Ol" Calhoun 
raced five years altogether, which is 
about three years longer than the com¬ 
petitive life of a modern Indy car. They 
won only in 1963. That was the contro¬ 
versial race in which front-engined, solid- 
axle OI‘ Calhoun split its oil tank and 
(aid down a slippery trail that held off 
Jim Clark and his slick little rear-engined 
Lotus-Ford. It was also the race that led 
to Jones' defending his and Calhoun's 
honor by punching the late Eddie Sachs 
in the nose. 

Everyone knew Ol' Calhoun should 
have won more than once. But how do 
you fight things like Jones' getting 
smacked in the forehead with a piece of 
metal while leading in 1961, his rookie 
year (hecontinued, peering through gog¬ 
gles filling with blood that dripped over 
an eyebrow), or like a brake line burst¬ 
ing while he was leading in 1962 (he con¬ 
tinued with no brakes, slowing Ol' Cal¬ 
houn for pit stops by crashing into tires 
thrown in the path by his crew) or like 
Ol' Calhoun finally burning out—liter¬ 
ally, in white flames -while Jones was 
leading in 1964, the car's final race. 

Ironically, the race for which Jones is 
most remembered was I967's, a year that 
doesn't rest easy with Of Calhoun. That 
year Parnelli led the 500 at will in the bul¬ 
bous STP turbine ear until a transmission 
bearing failed three laps before the fin¬ 
ish. The gremlins that plagued Of Cal¬ 
houn seemed to have transferred their 
affections to the turbine. 

But Jones can't really complain: kind 
spirits have been protecting him from 
gremlins for most of his life. How else 
could he have survived his teen-age years 
in Torrance. Calif.? When he got his driv¬ 
er's license he discovered he liked his hot 
rod more than his English teacher, so he 
quit school and earned money for fresh 
fenders, which he used a lot of, by buy¬ 
ing junked cars and dismantling them for 
scrap metal. But before he gave a car the 
ax, he would have a little fun with it. 
Young Rufus' idea of fun was to play 
chicken with trees. Or to w ind an old car 
up to a clanking 30 or 40 mph before an 
audience of his peers, and crank the steer¬ 


ing wheel east, which would send it tee¬ 
tering along on two wheels for a while 
before it thunked over on its side or 
top. If there had been demolition derbies 
in those days. Rufus would have found 
his calling at 16. 

Instead, he waited until he was 17. It i 
was entirely predictable that he would 
discover jalopy racing, which was only 
one small step removed from deliberately 
destroying junkers. 

For nearly live years Jones was the hot 
dog of the California Jalopy Association, 
as well as being the all-classes chapipion 
of the infield. Often his parents, although 
they had been divorced when he was 15. 
would sit together in the stands and 
watch their boy take on all comers. Then, 
the races over. Commodore Paul Jones, 
at various times an orange picker and 
shipyard worker, and his ex-wife Dovie, 
a nurse, would go out to the parking lot, 
climb into separate cars and race each 
other away from the track. 

Parnelli was no less combative. Once, 
another driver got in his way during a 
race -which marked the man as being ei¬ 
ther very green or very bold or very 
dumb. Immediately after the race Jones 
charged after the driver on foot. When 
Parnelli reached the car, the man 
wouldn't budge from his seat, so Jones 
climbed over the hood, stomped onto the 
roof and jumped up and down until the 
sky fell in on the poor guy's head. Jones 
was young and hard and cocky and fear¬ 
less. and never gave a bloody inch. He 
figured you could recognize a good driv¬ 
er by the number of dents on his fender, 
and his cars usually looked as if they had 
been beaten by a duffel bag full of bowl¬ 
ing balls. His temerity was revealed in 
his race strategy: "All it takes is guts, 
and I'm the bravest bastard in the whole 
damn world." 

He became a versatile one, too. He 
moved up to midgets and sprint cars, 
stock cars (where the NASCAR drivers 
never really accepted him) and sports 
cars (where they never understood him). 
In 1964 Jones entered his first sports car 
race, the L. A. Times Grand Prix at Riv¬ 
erside, Calif, against the likes of Dan 
Gurney. Bruce McLaren and Jim Clark, 
world-renowned Formula I drivers. 
Jones drove a King Cobra Ford entered 
by Texan Carroll Shelby. He melted a 
clutch in practice and missed qualifying, 
so he started the heat race in the last row 
with his clutchlcss Cobra's rear wheels 
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elevated on a jack and the transmission 
engaged. When the flag dropped, Jones* 
foot was already on the floor. The crew 
jerked the jack away, and the Cobra 
snaked ofT in a wild wiggle. Parnelli ran 
off the circuit during the race, and still 
finished third. For the main event the 
crew installed a fresh clutch, and a big¬ 
ger rearview mirror, at Jones' request. “I 
want to be able to see the looks on the 
faces of the guys behind me,” he said. 

He won by 35 seconds over Roger 
Penske, with another burned-out clutch. 
After the race the brake pedal was bent 
backward. “They make them sports cars 
kinda fragile, don’t they,” Jones said in 
Victory Circle. 

Off the track Jones’ instinct for sur¬ 
vival steered him away from hangers-on 
who could bleed him and toward men 
who would help his career. First there 
was Omar Danielson, an auto wrecker, 
conveniently enough. Danielson spon¬ 
sored Jones through his jalopy years and 
played guidance counselor-a/w-father 
figure. He explained to Jones that if he 
wanted to be a champion, he would have 
to turn his back on whiskey and women, 
neither of which has ever been Jones’ 
weakness anyhow, and stop hanging out 
with punks who carried tire irons stuffed 
in their boots, slightly more difficult to 
do. Danielson also claims he tagged him 
with the nickname “Parnelli" because it 
rhymed with Nellie, a particularly per¬ 
sistent female admirer. 

Next there was J. C. Agajanian, a 
forthright Armenian and a respected 
USAC car owner and race promoter. 
Jones, despite his self-confidence when he 
was within arm’s reach of a steering 
wheel, was too shy to introduce himself 
to Agajanian, but a formal introduction 
wasn’t necessary: Agajanian could easily 
see that Parnelli had indy maHiRial 
stamped on his soul, and it was he who 
eventually sent Jones to Indy behind the 
wheel of Ol' Calhoun. 

Agajanian was more than Jones’ car 
owner. One day he said, “Parnelli, you 
don't need all this prize money you're 
earning; let me invest it for you." Those 
are words that are usually accompanied 
by knocking the ash off a fat cigar with 
a beringed finger and a twist on the end 
of a mustache. And even if Agajanian has 
the cigar and the rings and the mustache, 
he is no con artist, which is not to say he 
is anything less than shrewd. Coming 
from Agajanian, the offer was safe, even 
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with nothing more binding than prom¬ 
ises, and it proved very profitable to 
Jones. 

Agajanian tried to persuade Jones to 
drive 01’ Calhoun at Indy in I960, its 
maiden year, but Jones didn't feel he was 
ready. The ride was given to another 
rookie, Lloyd Ruby, who started 12th 
and finished seventh. Just as Jones would 
decide on his own when to quit Indy, the 
decision when to start was his alone, and 
his rejection of Agajanian’s offer had 
come as a surprise. In a practice session 
in 1960, Parnelli had already appeared 
to prove his worth—in fact, he had been 
flagged off the track for going too fast. 
Jones later became Firestone's favorite 
test driver, not only because walls did not 
intimidate him. but also because he had 
a rare gift that enabled him to recall a 
car's response to virtually every crack 
and ripple in a track’s surface. This re¬ 
markable memory still contributes to his 
skill as an off-road racer. It is said he 
can bounce the length of Baja and re¬ 
member every rock and cactus and puck- 
erbush and sand wash and gulley and 
armadillo on the road. 

When Jones did tackle Indy the next 
year he was more than ready, and soon 
discovered that it was possible to ac¬ 
tually slide a car through the turns. It 
was subtle and tricky to be sure; still, 
Jones became a master of the four-wheel 
drift at Indianapolis. There are many 
who argue that Parnelli’s skill at the 
Brickyard is unsurpassed by anyone, in¬ 
cluding three-time winner A. J. Foyt. 

That 1961 race was the first of Foyt’s 
victories. The rivalry between Jones and 
Foyt—P.J. and AJ.—became the most 
celebrated in American motor racing. In 
1965, with Ford Motor Company em¬ 
barking on what would be a multimil- 
lion-dollar effort to win the 24 Hours of 
Le Mans and simultaneously weighing 
the possibility of going Formula I rac¬ 
ing, Foyt and Jones were called separate¬ 
ly to the company’s corporate headquar¬ 
ters to talk about joining the team. 

“They asked who was a better driver, 
me or A.J.," recalls Jones, “and I was 
trying to be modest, so I said, 'Well, I 
guess I’d have to say A.J.: he’s got me in 
the record books.’ I knew they would ask 
A.J. the same question, and 1 could pic¬ 
ture him standing up and telling them, 
‘I’m the greatest.’ ” 

As it turned out, both eventually drove 
for Ford, Foyt winning Le Mans in 1967 
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and Jones driving both Mercurys and 
Fords in the Trans-Am. 

After Jones won Indy in 1963 he in¬ 
vested in a Torrance auto dealership 
owned by Vcl Miletich, a man who has 
been at Jones' side even longer than Aga- 
janian. This deal provided Jones with 
space to open a Firestone racing tire dis¬ 
tributorship as well as someone to over¬ 
see it while he was off racing. 

But Jones is not just a front man whose 
business responsibilities consist of letting 
his name be hyphenated with someone 
elsc's on a billboard. For example, he 
foresaw the fat-tire trend, and ordered 
all of Firestone’s obsolete Indy racing 
tires, which the company was more than 
willing—downright overjoyed—to un¬ 
load. The people at Firestone thought 
Jones was crazy until they saw the high 
school kids forming lines outside Jones’ 
door to gel the tires for their ’55 Chevys. 

Today Jones and Miletich are the con¬ 
trolling partners in Parnelli Jones Enter¬ 
prises, which owns seven Firestone retail 
stores in the Los Angeles area and dis¬ 
tributes racing tires in 11 Western states. 
Miletich playfully refers to Jones as the 
company's recreation director because 
Jones spends most of his time puttering 
around the shop. Parnelli is not out of 
place surrounded by cork walls and 
couches, but he usually fidgets his way 
through business conferences, playing 
with gadgets on the desk. It's not that 
he’s uncomfortable, he's just bored. If 
Jones could have his way, he would tin¬ 
ker with his Blazer until it was time to 
make a decision, then come in the office 
and make it. Indecisiveness has never 
been one of Jones’ problems, and fis 
business talent is for cutting through the 
fog and settling things. Sometimes the de¬ 
cision can be rough, like this year’s, when 
no sponsor could be found to field a For¬ 
mula I Parnelli for Mario Andretti. What 
had been a promising effort was cut short 
by Jones, and Andretti was released from 
his USAC commitments to the Vel’s-Par- 
nclli team as well. 

Jones' approach to business is the same 
as his approach to racing, which is the 
same as his approach to life. There is 
nothing complicated about his style. His 
decisions become convictions as firm as 
his chin and lead to actions as solid as 
the wall at the Brickyard. Damn the tor¬ 
pedoes, damn the wall, damn the car in 
front of me. If we’re going to do it, let’s 
do it. Charge. end 
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BOWED 

BUT 

NEVER 

BLOODIED 


In Japan, where saving face is all* 
important, baseball managers are 
not fired, no matter how many 
games they lose. Instead, they 
are sent off on ritualistic retreats 

by ROBERT WHITING 


r he Japanese reporters who had 
packed the tiny conference room 
at Osaka Stadium one May day in 1962 
glanced at their watches in anticipation. 
General Manager Makoto Tachibana of 
the Nankai Hawks had alerted newsmen 
that there would be an important an¬ 
nouncement concerning the Hawks at 
6:40 that evening. The Hawks, defending 
Pacific League champions and perennial 
powerhouse in Japanese baseball, occu¬ 
pied an unfamiliar position—last place. 
In the first two months of the season they 
had managed to lose two out of every 
three games. 

At exactly 6:40 General Manager Ta¬ 
chibana strode through the press-room 
door. With him was Kazuto Tsuruoka, 
the Hawks’ field manager. Nicknamed 
"The Boss” by his players, Tsuruoka had 
piloted the Hawks for more than 20 
years, winning nine pennants and two Ja¬ 
pan Series. What, the reporters won¬ 
dered. might his presence mean? 

The general manager bowed and be¬ 
gan to speak in measured tones: "As of 
today. Manager Tsuruoka has relin¬ 
quished command of the Hawks as a 
means of taking responsibility for the 
team's poor showing in recent games. 
Hopefully the manager's action will stim¬ 
ulate the Hawk players to reflect on their 
performance on the field." 

Tachibana added that he deeply regret¬ 
ted Tsuruoka's decision, but he said he 
had no choice other than acceding to the 
field manager’s request to be relieved of 
his duties. Head Coach Kasuo Kageya- 
ma had been ordered to act as manager 
in Tsuruoka's absence. Tachibana went 
on to express hope that Tsuruoka's ac¬ 
tion would breathe new life into the team. 






Tsuruoka would retain the title of man¬ 
ager for the time being, the general man¬ 
ager said. 

Reporters sat in stunned silence while 
Tachibana announced that Tsuruoka 
would now answer questions. The tall, 
courtly, 46-year-old manager lit a ciga¬ 
rette. He spoke deliberately, without 
emotion: "Team performance has been 
poor.... As manager I must assume re¬ 
sponsibility. ... If the commander can¬ 
not lead his troops, they will die.... For 
the moment I don’t want to see any base¬ 
ball, l just want to rest.” 

A shock wave passed through the Jap¬ 
anese baseball world. Kageyama said 
earnestly that he hoped "Manager Tsu- 
ruoka’s brave action will move the 
Hawks to fight harder.” 

"What made The Boss quit? Who’s re¬ 
sponsible for this?” grumbled the Hawks’ 
leading home-run hitter. The veteran 
shortstop said, "It’s all my fault. The 
Boss was like a father to me. If 1 hadn't 
been injured, he might not have left the 
team. We will all have to do our best so 
he can return.” 

By mid-July the Hawks were in the 
pennant race, riding the crest of an 11- 
gamc winning streak. Acting Manager 
Kageyama told the press, "Everyone 
knows The Boss is a more skillful man¬ 
ager than I am. Perhaps it is time for him 
to return to the team." Requests from 
the Hawk players and a petition signed 
by the team’s fans added to the pressure 
for Tsuruoka’s return, and on Aug. 9 he 
was reinstated. The Hawks went on to 
finish in second place in the Pacitic 
League that year. 

When an American major league team 
is mired in last place, it is often cause for 
the manager’s head to roll. A change has 
to be made, and that is that. A new man¬ 
ager steps in, the players adjust and the 
old manager goes job hunting, usually 
taking the whole thing philosophically. 
After all, his job is to produce a winner. 

In Japan nothing is ever quite so sim¬ 
ple. The owner of a baseball team has to 
consider more than his responsibilities to 
the fans. He has to bow to the dictates 
of group dynamics and to take into ac¬ 
count the relationships between the man¬ 
ager and the players. In addition, he must 


think of his own obligations toward the 
manager and the feelings of the manag¬ 
er himself. A club owner will try his best 
to smooth things, to retain the manager, 
even though this may result in a losing 
season and a drop in attendance. 

As confusing as this may sound to 
Americans, it does make sense in the con¬ 
text of Japanese baseball. American 
teams arc run like corporations, their 
members united by their common abil¬ 
ity to play and desire to win and make 
money. Not so in Japan, where a base¬ 
ball team is more like a cohesive, extend¬ 
ed family unit, held together by a com¬ 
plex web of interlocking personal obli¬ 
gations. The kind of intrasquad bickering 
that characterizes some U.S. teams is vir¬ 
tually unheard of. 

There is also an off-field camaraderie 
seldom seen on U.S. teams. Most bach¬ 
elors on a Japanese club live in the team 
dormitory. They are together nearly 24 
hours a day. Even married players so¬ 
cialize with unmarried teammates in their 
free time (drinking beer and playing 
Mah-Jongg are favorite activities), and 
during the off-season it is not uncommon 
for a team to get together to play golf. 

The club ownership sponsors social 
functions and group rituals to help fos¬ 
ter solidarity and a feeling of belonging. 
At the start of each season, a team will 
visit a Shinto shrine to pray for good 
luck. In December, everyone connected 
with the team, from the owner down to 
the bat boy, gathers for the annual no- 
kai (year-end party). 

In spite of its high level of industri¬ 
alization, Japan remains a paternalistic 
society with values deeply rooted in Con¬ 
fucianism and agrarian tradition. The 
older, established members of a group 
have clearly defined responsibilities to¬ 
ward the younger, and vice versa. In the 
business world this is reflected in a life¬ 
time employment system that gives work¬ 
ers maximum job security in return for 
allegiance to the company. Job hopping, 
layoffs and lengthy labor-management 
disputes are relatively rare. 

The same tradition adheres in baseball. 
Trades do occur and players are released 
outright, but, far more than his Amer¬ 
ican counterpart, the Japanese ballplayer 
can look forward to a lasting association 


with his team—even after his playing 
days are ended. A retired player for the 
Nippon Ham Fighters, for example, 
might even find himself selling ham for 
a living. A Chunichi Dragon taking off 
his uniform for the last time might wind 
up shuffling copy at Chunichi Sports. 

Ideally, a team functions as a happy 
family with the manager presiding in the 
role of surrogate father—a stern discipli¬ 
narian, somewhat aloof, yet never fail¬ 
ing to show concern for the welfare of 
his players. 

The manager sometimes gets involved 
in the players’ private lives. For exam¬ 
ple, he may act as a go-between to ar¬ 
range brides for single players. One man¬ 
ager traveled the breadth of Honshu— 
from Tokyo to the Japan Alps—-just to 
persuade an unrelenting father that a re¬ 
serve outfielder was worthy of his daugh¬ 
ter's hand. 

The manager makes laudatory speech¬ 
es at players’ weddings. He consoles be¬ 
reaved players at the funerals of relatives. 
He presents gifts and good wishes to 
players with newborn children, along 
with advice on the responsibilities of fa¬ 
therhood. In addition, he is always ready 
to admonish players who stray too far 
from the flock: 

"Toshiro, I’d like to have a minute 
with you. You will be 29 years old next 
month, and I think it is time you settled 
down and got married like everyone else. 
A man cannot play at his best without a 
sense of responsibility. You need a w ife, 
children and a home." 

"Hidcyuki, you have been married for 
a year and a half now. Don't you think 
it is about time you had a child—a son? 
A man has to carry on the family name, 
you know. No arguments now. You are 
a Japanese, aren't you? Well, act like 
one.” 

"Koichi, the batting coach tells me 
that you lost 150,000 yen [S500] at the 
racetrack the other night. And he said 
you lost another 100,000 yen playing 
hana-fuia (a card game]. If the press ever 
finds out how much money you arc los¬ 
ing, it will seriously damage our image. 
So I am ordering you to give up gam¬ 
bling and concentrate on baseball." 

“Katsu, congratulations on your new- 
child. I hear you arc taking him to the 

continutd 
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shrine tomorrow. Here is a little some¬ 
thing from me. And let me give you some 
advice on how to raise him: always try 
to make him proud of his family name. 
Understand?" 

"Tatsuo, I have been hearing too 
many stories about you. First it is this 
Ginza nightclub hostess. Then it is a bar 
girl in Shinjuku. Now you are spending 
all your time at the Turkish Baths in Asa- 
kusa. You smoke one and a half packs 
of cigarettes a day, and 1 think you are 
hitting the Suntory whiskey a little too 
much. I don't have any complaints about 
your play on the held, but I do about 
your ‘loose' behavior. I think it's time 
you began to mend your ways." 

Such fatherly concern is bound to re¬ 
sult in an emotional bond between play¬ 
ers and managers. And it is hoped that 
this collective responsibility will inspire 
success on the playing held. 

When a team goes into a slide, the own¬ 
er is likely to view the problem in emo¬ 
tional terms. He may talk to the players, 
reminding them of their obligations, or 
he may appeal to their sense of pride in 
being Hawks or Ham Fighters. If noth¬ 
ing else works, he can resort to a kyuyo, 
a drastic but highly effective stratagem 
introduced into professional baseball by 
the face-conscious Japanese. Kyuyo 
means a rest or recuperation. In baseball, 
it consists of the owner of a sagging team 
ordering his manager to take a rest for a 
month or so. The head coach is usually 
appointed acting manager, while the 
manager goes off by himself to meditate 
on the situation. The stated purpose of a 
kyuyo is to "refresh the mood of the 
team," and the wise owner knows that it 
can be a very useful device. He realizes 
that if the players really respect their 
manager, they will feel they have let him 
down. His departure may be just the 
spark needed to ignite their flagging spir¬ 
its—to shame them into playing better 
baseball. Their shame—and the trauma 
of separation from their surrogate fa¬ 
ther w ill end when play improves. (One 
wonders whether a similar ploy would 
work in the U.S. For example, if Walter 
O'Malley deprived a losing Dodger team 
of Walter Alston, how hard would the 
Dodgers play to get him back?) 

Besides giving a needed boost to the 
team, the owner realizes that a kyuyo 
would probably be a good thing for the 
manager as well. With his team losing, 
the manager may need to reflect at length 
on his performance and on the problems 


of the team. A kyuyo affords him the op¬ 
portunity to escape to the mountains, the 
seashore or some other quiet spot where 
he can belter focus his mental powers. 
(The Japanese place great importance on 
self-reflection to correct wrong thinking 
and to rectify past errors.) On the other 
hand, a manager might simply want to 
rest and not think about baseball at all 
until he has gathered sufficient strength 
to return. 

Illness, real or imagined, is often giv¬ 
en as the reason for a kyuyo. (Mental fa¬ 
tigue is the diagnosis most commonly 
associated w ith losing streaks.) Whatever 
the excuse, it is usually not clear how the 
kyuyo is initiated. The announcement to 
the press almost always reads the same: 
‘'So-and-so-saw requested a leave of ab¬ 
sence and permission was granted." As 
often as not, the request originates in the 
front office. Inevitably, the kyuyo is ac¬ 
companied by a flurry of statements from 
the owner, the front office, the coaches 
and the top players to the effect that the 
responsibility for the slump lies with ev¬ 
eryone, not just the manager. 

The kyuyo can sometimes work mir¬ 
acles. In 1967 Osamu Mihara. one of Ja¬ 
pan’s most esteemed managers, was hav¬ 
ing his troubles with the Taiyo Whales. 


This is an excerpt from Robert Whiting's 
forthcoming book , " The Chrysanthemum 
antt the Bat." to be published this summer 
by Dodd, Mead. 


Mihara "requested” and received per¬ 
mission to take a 12-game leave of ab¬ 
sence. Stories appearing in the Japanese 
press hinted that the manager's leave 
might be prolonged, depending on how 
the team performed. 

Head Coach Kaoru Belto stepped in 
as acting manager, and after a slow start 
the Whales responded by winning seven 
games in a row. Following the seventh 
win, Betto paid a visit to the club owner, 
Kenkichi Nakabc. Betto argued that he 
was only a coach, not a manager, and 
that the job should revert to the true man¬ 
ager. Nakabc agreed, and Mihara was 
reinstated, ending one of the shortest 
kyuyos in baseball history. 

Another kyuyo that worked out well 
involved Michio Nishizawa, manager of 
the Chunichi Dragons from Nagoya. In 
May 1967 Nishizawa left the team be¬ 
cause of illness to stage what must sure¬ 
ly be one of the most remarkable recov¬ 
eries in medical history. His departure 


was particularly dramatic because Nishi¬ 
zawa had vowed to bring the team a 
league championship. 

At the start of the season, Nishizawa 
had been bothered by stomach pains. 
When the Dragons went into a tailspin 
around the first of May, the pains grew 
more intense. Unable to conceal his con¬ 
dition, Nishizawa began bringing his 
medicine to games. Soon Pitching Coach 
Sadao Kondo was asked to take over 

"It's detrimental to morale to have the 
manager leading the team while he's rub¬ 
bing his stomach," explained the gener¬ 
al manager. Nishizawa protested to the 
press that he would return in a few days, 
but the general manager was not so sure. 
He cautioned that Nishizawa's recovery 
might take "quite some time." 

Predictably, Acting Manager Kondo 
warmed up for his new role with a dec¬ 
laration of collective responsibility: "1 
think it's a regrettable thing we have done 
to our manager. The present problems 
of the team arc the responsibility of the 
coaches and players. The trouble is men¬ 
tal more than anything else. I'm going 
to put forth my best effort to pull the 
team out of its slump and get it on the 
right track for the manager's return." 

Kondo proceeded to lead the team to 
eight wins in 10 games while the ailing 
manager convalesced at home in front of 
his TV set. He returned to the Dragons 
in Hiroshima after a mere two weeks' ab¬ 
sence and was greeted like Ody sseus back 
from years of wandering. The Dragons' 
star left fielder blasted a three-run homer 
to highlight an 8-0 shutout and then 
summed up the mood of the team when 
he told the press, "I am delighted that I 
could celebrate the manager's return w ith 
a home run." 

In the visitors’ clubhouse after the 
game, a beaming Nishizawa could not 
believe the change that had come over 
his team. "The batters are swinging bet¬ 
ter than before I left.. . . Even the mood 
on the bench is improved. ... I have 
never been so happy." He added that his 
stomach now felt "unbelievably well." 

A kyuyo usually works out as well as 
Nishizawa’s did only when the manager 
is an established name—when his age, se¬ 
niority and achievements have solidified 
his image as a paterfamilias. The depar¬ 
ture of such a beloved figure inevitably 
triggers shame in the players. 

Nankai Hawks Manager KazutoTsu- 
rouka was far and away the most estab¬ 
lished manager in Japanese baseball. He 

continued 
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The Moscow Mule. 

(Smirnoff and 7UP') 

Over the years it has become 
clear that there are several schools 
of thought as to just what goes 
into a Moscow Mule. Besides 
the Smirnoff. 

There are the gingerbeerists. 
The gingeraleites. And the 
7UP loyalists. As for ourselves, 
we hate to take sides. 

We did. however, publish the 
7UP recipe some years ago, 
and it caught on so well that 
it seems a good idea to 
repeat it here. We only hope 
that whichever way you make 
the Moscow Mule, you’ll handle 
it with appropriate caution. 

It gets its name, after all. from 
an animal with a kick. 




To make a Moscow Mule, 
pour IV 2 oz. Smirnoff into 
a tall glass or mug with ice. 
Fill with 7UP 

gmimoff 

leaves you breathless:® 




It makes all 
in Hie world when 
Chrysler Lea 


You get comfort, 
performance 
and styling. 

PLUS 

free membership 
in the exclusive 
Chrysler Leasing 
Society. 


Anyone in automotive leasing, 
including a Chrysler Leasing 
System member, can lease you 
a new car, with no down pay¬ 
ment. a service contract, and 
monthly records for your tax 
deductions. And anyone, in¬ 
cluding our members, can 
lease you any car you want. 
But only when you, as an in¬ 
dividual, lease a Chrysler, 
Plymouth or Dodge from a 
Chrysler Leasing System mem¬ 
ber, will you get a free 
membership in the exclusive 
Chrysler Leasing Society and 
all these advantages: 


Six Chances 
To Win A Trip 

Each year you're 
a member, you'll 
be eligible to win 
one of six all¬ 
expense-paid trips 
for two to major 
sports events like 
the Masters. World 
Series and Super 
Bowl: each with a 
famous sports 
celebrity as your personal host. Your 
chances of winning are excellent 
because the contests are limited to 
members only and you get six chances 
every year! 







die difference 
you lease from the 
sing System! 


Free Travel 


Planning Service 

Golf at St. Andrews, tennis at 
Wimbledon...what’s your dream 
vacation? As a member, just request 
it and our unique sports/travel plan¬ 
ning service, in cooperation with 
Sports Illustrated 
magazine, will 
chart out any 
trip you come up 
with; at no 
charge for the 
planning. Any¬ 
where in the 
world. And you 
can even have a 
sports celebrity 
be your guide! 

Information-Packed 

Newsletter 

You’ll receive the Society’s news¬ 
letter, prepared under the auspices of 
Sportslllustrated, devoted to an inside 


look at sports and travel, contest 
announcements and winners, and 
opportunities to purchase exclusive 
merchandise at savings. 

Exclusive 

Identification 

You’ll be issued a membership card 
and mirror decal to identify you as a 
V.I.P. at all Chrysler Leasing System 
outlets. 

Fine Art And Books 

You’ll be able to 
purchase photo¬ 
graphs published 
in Sports Illustrated, 
ready for framing; 
and books, selec¬ 
ted and priced 
exclusively for our 
members by Sports 
Illustrated. 


So you see, it does make a difference 
where you lease your car. And when 
ou lease from a Chrysler Leasing 
ystem member, it makes all the dif¬ 
ference in the world! Check the 
Yellow Pages for the name of the 
Chrysler Leasing System member 
nearest you. 
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Zip...zip.../ip—Zippered pockets and front closure accent the clean crisp styling of this Lee Separate Suit 
(jacket about $28.50, pants about $20) of texturized 100% Dacron* polyester. Available in biscuit, dusty green, 
tan, teal blue and rust. The added touch: a silk-like Lee Shirt (about $18). featuring a cool polar landscape print. 
The Lee Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10019 (212) 765-4215 V 
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had led the Hawks through 23 seasons 
when he took his kyuyo. Even though he 
declared that he would not return to the 
team, no one dared take him seriously. 

It would have meant a tremendous loss 
of face for everyone concerned. 

Sure enough, the prospect of a shame¬ 
ful rupture in team relations had the de¬ 
sired effect. Playing his role to the hilt, 
Tsuruoka stubbornly held out for two 
months until an 11-game winning streak, 
a climb into contention, a plea from the 
players and coaches and a petition signed 
by fans had mellowed him enough to 
agree to manage once again. 

Sometimes it is obvious that a kyuyo 
will not accomplish anything. There have 
been cases in which there was no longer 
doubt that the manager must go if the 
team was to get out of last place. At this 
point, it is usually the manager himself 
who makes the first move. In the grand 
Japanese tradition of accepting respon¬ 
sibility. he will step forward and ask to 
take a kyuyo. This kind of kyuyo is dif¬ 
ferent, because everyone knows that the 
manager will not be back. His kyuyo is, 
in fact, a resignation. 

Verbal camouflage like this is used for 
several reasons. For a manager to resign 
or be lired precipitously would involve a 
loss of face all around. It almost never 
happens: instead, official announcements 
are postponed until after the season. 

Another reason is that no Japanese 
likes to admit failure, which is what a 
manager would be doing if he quit a los¬ 
ing team in midseason. Furthermore, the 
Japanese way of thinking holds that the 
ow ner who has to fire his manager is just 
as great a failure. He has not chosen care¬ 
fully; he has not lived up to his respon¬ 
sibilities to the fans. 

This is where a kyuyo saves the day by 
letting owners and managers part com¬ 
pany w ithout an agonizing public admis¬ 
sion of defeat. The manager w ho takes a 
sick leave and does not come back has 
not really been fired and he has not real¬ 
ly resigned. He just isn't there anymore. 

Perhaps the most unusual example of 
a kyuyo was the one involving Minoru 
Murayamaand the 1972 Hanshin Tigers. 
The Murayama affair shows what hap¬ 
pens when the Japanese confront con¬ 
flicting obligations. It is a classic case of 
Japanese-style intergroup diplomacy. 

The Tigers' leading pitcher for more 
than a decade, Murayama had a glori¬ 
ous career that included three Best Pitch¬ 
er awards, one MVP and the lowest life¬ 


time ERA in Japanese baseball history. 
His appointment as player-manager at 
the age of 32 was a rare tribute in Japan. 

Murayama got off to an excellent start 
as manager, narrowly missing the 1970 
league championship. Rebounding from 
three years of sub-par pitching because 
of injuries, he was his old self, achieving 
a 14-3 mark and setting a Japanese rec¬ 
ord with a 0.98 ERA. 

The next year Murayama's luck began 
to turn sour. Plagued by a sore arm and 
a bad knee, he hardly pitched at all and 
w on only seven games. The rumor spread 
that Murayama's pitching days were 
over, and it was becoming painfully ev¬ 
ident that he was not a first-rate man¬ 
ager. cither. 

As a pitcher, Murayama had inspired 
his team, often providing the extra spark 
that led it to victory. But when he donned 
his manager's cap, his temper was a li¬ 
ability. He expected other players to 
match his own fiery intensity. He played 
favorites, openly criticizing players he 
did not like. It was not long before the 
dissension he caused was reflected in the 
team's performance. The Tigers slipped 
from contention early in the year and 
struggled through a dismal season. 

By the beginning of Murayama's third 
season as manager, it was evident that 
the situation was not going to improve. 
He was not pitching at all. He explained 
that he wanted to devote more time to 
developing young pitchers and managing 
the team. 

With the 1972 season two weeks old 
and the Tigers once more in the second 
division, Murayama called a press con¬ 
ference. He told reporters that he would 
turn the team over to Head Coach Ma- 
sayasu Kaneda in order to devote him¬ 
self completely to pitching. Murayama 
accepted complete responsibility for the 
team's predicament. He vowed to do his 
best to regain his old form, to take his 
regular turn on the mound and to help 
the younger pitchers. 

At a press conference the next day, the 
team owner confirmed what Murayama 
had said. Murayama would concentrate 
on pitching while Kaneda filled in as act¬ 
ing manager. "Can this be considered a 
kyuyol" asked one reporter. “Yes, it 
can,'' the owner replied. 

In response to another question, the 
owner verified that Murayama himself 
had asked for the kyuyo in order to jolt 
the team out of its rut. When it came to 
the question of Murayama's return, the 


owner equivocated. "Murayama will 
come back when the team reaches .500 - 
or perhaps even higher," he said. “When 
we reach the point where we feel it is all 
right for Murayama to handle two re¬ 
sponsibilities, we will evaluate the situ¬ 
ation and make a determination at that 
time. Perhaps the team will ask Mura¬ 
yama to come back and we'll make a de¬ 
termination then." Murayama kept the 
title of manager. 

Nothing quite like this had ever hap¬ 
pened before. Pretending not to notice 
that the Tigers now had two managers, 
the front office praised Murayama's cou¬ 
rageous decision. The acting manager 
promised to do his best to win more 
games so the manager could return to his 
rightful place. The pitchers wailed that 
the team's miserable showing was their 
fault. They solemnly promised to pitch 
better and move the club up so Mura¬ 
yama could end his self-imposed exile. 

Privately, no one had any illusions 
about Murayama's comeback. He had 
vowed to start and to pitch in relief as 
often as possible, but he was not the Mu¬ 
rayama of old. His arm was gone, he was 
out of condition and the old knee injury 
forced him to work with his leg wrapped 
from ankle to thigh. He had to take pain¬ 
killers to ease his suffering. 

In the weeks that followed, Muraya¬ 
ma's appearances on the mound were 
rare. When he did pitch, the results were 
unimpressive. However, the Tigers began 
to jell under the acting manager, and 
moved steadily up in the standings. Af¬ 
ter each victory, Kaneda would join the 
owner and the players in alluding to the 
day, near at hand, when the manager 
would manage again. 

Unfortunately for Murayama, it was 
all a show, written and performed to save 
the manager's face. With each passing 
day of the season, it became more obvi¬ 
ous that the Tigers had no intention of 
giving the manager's job back to Mura¬ 
yama. Seven times Acting Manager Ka¬ 
neda submitted his resignation, and 
seven times the front office refused to ac¬ 
cept it. 

By August the Tigers were in second 
place, only two games behind the league¬ 
leading Giants. Everyone on the team 
still called Murayama kanfoku (manag¬ 
er ) and t he head coach kautok ii doin' (act- 
ing manager). Murayama was included 
in all the strategy meetings, and Kaneda 
mentioned to the press at every oppor¬ 
tunity that he was directing the club with 
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the help and guidance of Murayama. 

The season drew to a finish with Kane- 
da still technically in command. The 
Hanshin Tigers finished second. They 
had kept the outcome of the pennant race 
in doubt until the last few days of the sea¬ 
son. Tiger fans were delighted. So were 
the young Tiger players w ho had warmed 
the bench under Murayama: Kaneda had 
given them a chance to play and develop. 
The future looked bright for the team. 

The problem of Manager Murayama 
still remained, however. The team had 
done so well under the acting manager 
that the logical thing to do would be to 
promote him to manager. After all, the 
club had an obligation to its fans. But 
what about the great pitcher who had 
contributed so much to the team over the 
years? The team owed a tremendous debt 
to this proud, easily misunderstood man 
and could not casually discard him. If 
he were replaced as manager, it would 
be a devastating loss of face for him. The 
fans would not tolerate such callous 
disregard for such a great player. 


The Hanshin front office did what 
many Japanese will do when faced with 
a difficult decision. Nothing. It stalled for 
time. The general manager of the team 
claimed the decision rested w ith the own¬ 
er of the Tigers. The owner said the re¬ 
sponsibility belonged to the president of 
the parent company. Hanshin Railways, 
who had originally lobbied for Muraya¬ 
ma as manager three years before. 
Spokesmen for the president said that the 
president was ill—too ill to consider the 
problem—and insisted that the decision 
was up to the Tiger owner. 

Weeks passed with no announcement 
from the front office on the fate of the 
‘‘Two-Headed Tiger," as the Hanshin 
club came to be known. 

Finally, the expected happened. Mu¬ 
rayama came in, stoically submitted his 
resignation as manager, then notified the 
club of his retirement as a player. After 
"realizing" that Murayama could not be 
persuaded to change his mind, the own¬ 
er quickly offered the post to Kaneda. 
Kaneda said he needed some time to 


think about the job: then he accepted it 
a few days later. Murayama refused a po¬ 
sition in the Tiger organization, ignored 
overtures from other teams and dropped 
quietly out of baseball. 

This whole chain of events may seem 
bizarre to Americans, who are used to 
seeing managers fired with total disre¬ 
gard for feelings. But in Japan, where the 
human values of duty and personal hon¬ 
or are all-important, any change in the 
status quo is a serious undertaking. A 
kyuya saves the day in those cases where 
the firing of a losing manager w ould sub 
ject him to national disgrace. 

It sounds wacky, but then there must 
be some reason why Japanese baseball 
continues to improve by leaps and 
bounds. Perhaps it has to do with the 
mentality that invented the managerial 
kyuyo. Who knows, maybe kyuvos will 
even catch on in the States. More than 
one major league manager would jump 
at the chance to take a month off in mid¬ 
summer to go fishing—and, of course, to 
reflect on his team’s problems. end 


Hy-Gain radios and 
antennas are right. 

(No matter what you drive.) 

Whatever you drive, you'll find there’s a 
Hy-Gain Citizens Two-Way radio and 
perfectly matched antenna that'll fit right 
in. And your Hy-Gain system won't cost a 
lot either. We build in performance, 
durability and extra features. But not high 
cost See your Hy-Gain dealer for a 
citizens two-way system that's just right 
for what you drive. Or write 
Department MM. 

Hugain ^ 

^ v7 You’ve sot a friend^ 

Hy-Gain Electronics Corporation 8601 NWrtheast Highway Six; Lincoln, NE 68506 
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Remember when you were 
in such a hurry to grow older? 



At the time, thirteen seemed like 
a silly age. It was so.. .young. 

And since growing up was 
taking so long, you decided to 
hurry nature along, and become 
Very Mature instantly. 

As it turned out, the years didn’t 
need any hurrying at all. The girl 
above trying to look like a Woman 
is now a Woman—and probably 
wondering, like yourself, how she 
got there so fast. 

You can’t postpone the future. 

If all that time can fly by so fast, 
imagine how quickly the next 
several years will pass. 

That’s why we’d like to urge you 
to get ready for them. 

And that’s where Metropolitan 
Life can help. 


We don’t just insure your life. We 
help insure your future. 

Let’s say you’re planning to 
send your children to college 
someday. If you takeout your own 
Metropolitan policy, that can help 
pay for it. 

Or maybe you’ve chosen a 
career instead, and you have an eye 
on a business of vour own 
someday. Your Metropolitan 
insurance can help make that 
possible, too. 

And, of course, men aren’t the 
only people who retire. Women do, 
too. Your Metropolitan insurance 
can help make a secure retirement 
possible, too. 

In fact, two out of every three 
dollars we pay out in benefits go 


to living policyholders to help pay 
for their future. 

She who hesitates 
pays higher premiums. 

At Metropolitan Life, we insure 
over forty million people. We’ve 
been helping people prepare for 
the future for 107 years. But while 
much has changed over that time, 
one fact about personal life 
insurance is always the same: 

The sooner you begin, the less it 
costs every year. 

See your Metropolitan 
representative. Soon. 

Because the future gets closer 
every minute. 

C3 Metropolitan 

Where the future is now 



baseball [Ron Reid 


He stoops to tow tricks 


Batters usually ground out against Randy Jones, the Padres' studious 
sinkerballer, who has become an ace by working fast and throwing slow 



R andy Jones is a 26-ycar-old left¬ 
hander who began throwing base¬ 
balls as a Brea, Calif. Pee Wee Leaguer. 
Now, as a big-lcaguer with the Padres, 
he is tossing them over the plate just a 
few taco stands down the road in San 
Diego. It is a low-mileage trip that a lot 
of folks in the National League wish he 
had not made. As far as they are con¬ 
cerned, Jones' whole act sinks. 

Their gripe is that Jones is one of the 
most successful, briskly efficient, dog¬ 
gone frustrating pitchers around. Ap¬ 
proaching his craft w ith the zeal of a 1 al- 
mudic scholar, Jones adheres to a care¬ 
fully programmed style designed to min¬ 
imi/e stress on his arm and maximize the 
number of ground-outs by his foes. 


Jones' pitching philosophy is simple 
enough. He throws almost nothing but 
knee-high strikes, the hardest kind of 
pitch for most batters to hit solidly. He 
accomplishes this by serving up low- 
speed sinkerballs on 70 r ,' of his deliver¬ 
ies. As its name implies, the sinker drops 
as it reaches the plate, thus producing an 
unusual number of ground balls. The 
strong-armed fastball strikeout pitcher 
may be more dramatic, but for sheer ef¬ 
ficiency, Jones—who usually needs only 
one or two of his pinpoint lowballs to 
induce a batter to bounce out to an in- 
fielder—has no peer. 

But as uncomplicated as Jones' ap¬ 
proach to pitching sounds, execution of 
it is far from easy. “I always try to re¬ 
lease the ball over a 
bent front leg." he says, 
enumerating the check¬ 
points he goes through 
on each delivery. "I 
have to let the ball go 
in front of me, not even 
with my head, but in 
front of my body. I also 
make sure 1 drop down 
on my back leg, the left 
leg that's on the rubber, 
so that l get a good 
push off the mound. 
Another thing l do is 
keep my right shoulder 
in, to get a little more 
arm speed. And I've got 
three other things I tell 
myself every time I get 
ready to make a pitch. 
If I throw 90 times in a 
game, I must remind 
myself90 times to relax, 
to concentrate and to 
react to the ball.” 

Even while methodi¬ 
cally going through his 
checklist, Jones works 
as though the stadium 


were on fire. "I hate a three-hour game," 
he says. On occasion he has even shown 
loathing for two-hour contests. In a 1-0 
shutout of the Pirates last season, Jones 
completed the game in one hour, 44 min¬ 
utes, throwing only 68 pitches. Forty- 
nine of them were strikes. 

Against the Pirates last week, Jones 
needed just 85 pitches to earn a 4-2 vic¬ 
tory and become the season's first five- 
game winner. So far he has completed 
four of his seven starts and compiled a 
3.12 earned run average. 

All of which is not bad for a pitcher 
who labors with a large handicap. Jones' 
fastball (due to arrive any minute) has 
been clocked at 73 mph by radar. That 
is 10 mph slower than the average major 
league fastball and about 20 mph cooler 
than the heat generated by hard throw¬ 
ers like Tom Seaver. 

Jones hears a lot of razzing about his 
sinking fastball, which may be the only 
one in the National League with a mea¬ 
surable hang time. "It wouldn't take 
Randy so long to pitch a game if his fast¬ 
ball got to the plate a little quicker," said 
Third Baseman Doug Rader after Jones 
had beaten the Cards 5-1 in an hour and 
47 minutes on April 23. 

Jones offers a logical explanation for 
his lack of speed. “The pitch that 
brought me to the big leagues and gave 
me my success is the sinkerball," he says. 
"The thing is, if you throw it too hard, 
it doesn’t sink. There's a perfect speed 
for the pitch that will make the ball move 
best for you. So my purpose actually is 
no! to throw hard, because the harder I 
throw, the less effective the pitch.” 

Jones came to realize the importance 
of throwing low and slow the hard way. 
In his major league debut at New York 
in 1973, the first hit he allowed was a 400- 
foot homer by Willie Mays. "The first 
time I faced Henry Aaron, he also took 
me deep,” Jones says. "The first time I 
faced Willie Stargell, he hit one. I didn't 
mess around. I got ’em all out of the way, 
then got down to business." 

It was only after Jones had endured a 
prolonged disaster in 1974 that he mas¬ 
tered the techniques that now make him 
a big winner. That season Jones had an 
8-22 record and ample grounds to sue the 
other Padres for nonsupport. In '74 San 
Diego finished last in team batting and 
RBIs, scored only 36 runs in all of Jones' 
defeats and committed 170 errors. 

"I was really at a low point after that,” 
continued 
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What? Sip Bacardi before 
you mix it? 

h— 
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ure. And what a pleasant surprise you’re 
in for. 

You’ll see what Bacardi rum tastes like all 
by itself—very mild flavor, dry (which means 
not sweet), and delightfully smooth. 

That’s why a lot of people prefer their 


Bacardi un-mixed—right out of the bottle 
over ice cubes. 

It makes sense. 

If Bacardi didn't taste good un-mixed. 
how could it taste good mixed? 

Try it. 


Get to know the light taste of BACARDI, rum. The mixable one. 
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he says. “I didn't know where to tjjrn, 
and if someone had some advice, I was 
ready to listen." He paid keenest atten¬ 
tion to Tom Morgan, the Padre pitching 
coach in 1975. Morgan revamped Jones' 
windup and delivery, drilled him on fun¬ 
damentals and gave him the checkpoints 
he now uses. Jones responded with a 
20-12 record in 1975 as the San Diego 
hitting and defense also improved. He 
earned a save in the All-Star Game, was 
second to Seaver in the Cy Young Award 
vote and had a 2.24 ERA, the National 
League's best. 

As both the team leader and the pitch¬ 
ing man's thinker, Jones obviously is a 
tine example for the rest of the San Di¬ 
ego staff. Already, one teammate. Butch 
Metzger, is following his philosophy and 
coming up with some Jonesian results. 
A 23-year-old rookie who, like Jones, 
consistently throws strikes, Metzger has 
not yielded an earned run in 19 innings 
of short relief. Using mostly fastballs, 
he has won three games and saved three 
others. 

A pair of those saves came last week, 
when Metzger made two appearances 
and allowed only one hit. Unfortunately, 
he could do nothing to rescue Jones, who 
started against the Mets in quest of his 
sixth victory. In a way it was a typical 
Jones performance—only one of the first 
nine New York batters hit the ball in the 
air. The exception was Dave Kingman, 
who blasted a two-run, first-inning ho¬ 
mer that sent Jones on the way to his sec¬ 
ond loss of the season and provided a 
lesson in how carefully a sinker bailer 
must check his checklist if he is to suc¬ 
ceed. "I made one mistake, and it cost 
me the game," says Jones. "My sinker 
didn't sink on that pitch. I thought he 
might pop it up, and he did—300-some 
feet over the fence.” 


THE WEEK 

{May 2-8) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Excellent relief pitching 
was the primary reason 
why the East was 22-12 against the West. 
Skip Lockwood helped keep New York 
(5-2) in first with three superb appearances, 
and Dave Kingman supplied 10 RBls and 
hit his 10th, 11th and 12th homers. 

The Cardinals (4-2) ended a 13-game road 
trip during which their bullpen figured in all 
seven wins. By yielding just one run in 15 


innings last week, the relief staff of Mike 
Wallace, Al Hrabosky, Danny Frisella, Har¬ 
ry Rasmussen and Mike Proly finished the 
trip with a 1.15 ERA. 

For Philadelphia (4-1) the bullpen ace was 
Gene Garber, who gave up just two hits in 
nine innings as he registered a win and two 
saves. Bobby Tolan (.412, three homers, nine 
RBIs) was an able replacement for injured 
Dick Allen. 

Bob Moose Larry Demcry and Dave Giu- 
sti preserved three wins for Pittsburgh 
(5-1). The Pirates also got strong starting 
pitching as Bruce Kison beat the Giants 6-1 
and John Candelaria topped the Braves 3-1. 

Dale Murray of the Expos (2-2) came out 
of the bullpen to hurl seven scoreless innings, 
cut his ERA to 1.42 and increase his con¬ 
secutive innings without a homer to 179. 

Dependable relievers? The Cubs (2-4) 
wished they had some. Even one. Chicago 
pitchers were rapped for 50 runs. Jose Car- 
denal, who hit .500, won a 6-5 struggle 
against the Giants with his sixth hit of the 
game, a single in the 14th. 

NY 18-9 PHIL 13-7 PITT 14-8 
ST.L 19-13 CHI 11-15 MONT 8-14 

Ml \A/PQT Wh' 111 other (cams tried 
IlL VVLuI to change their luck by 

resorting to such things as a good-luck show¬ 
er, a kiss, a somersault and a team meeting, 
the Dodgers continued to roll along. Doug 
Rau moved Los Angeles (4-0) into first place 
by defeating St. Louis 3-1, then Mike Mar¬ 
shall notched his fourth, fifth and sixth saves 
as the Dodgers hammered the Cubs 9-6 and 
14-12 (hitting seven homers) and the Phil¬ 
lies 10-8 to run their victory streak to 12. 
Los Angeles hit a resounding .328, with Steve 
Yeagerand Bill Russell batting.500and Ron 
Ccy driving in nine runs. 

Slumping Dave Concepcion of Cincinnati 
(3-3) showered before a game in New York 
to "wash away the bad luck." That day he 
ended an 0 for 15 drought with a liner that 
fell for a triple. In Chicago, Concepcion 
climbed into a huge clubhouse clothes dryer 
to warm up. Teammate Pat Zachry playful¬ 
ly shut the door on him and pretended to 
turn the machine on. One thing went wrong: 
the dryer went on, and Concepcion got a few 
scary tumbles before escaping with singed 
hairs on his legs. Warmed up, he got three 
hits against the Cubs in a 14 4 triumph. 

It was revealed that Atlanta Owner Ted 
Turner had met with his team before the sea¬ 
son and laid out an incentive program. For 
every win over 81, he promised each Brave 
S500. and for every 100,000 fans over the 
break-even point of 900,000, he proposed a 
5',' ( bonus on all salaries. The idea may be 
against baseball's rules, but if the Braves con¬ 
tinue their losing ways, the question of le¬ 
gality may be moot. Turner tried to change 
his team's luck by kissing third base, doing 



a somersault and winding up in a mock col¬ 
lapse. His Braves did a real collapse, losing 
six times for a club-record 12 in a row. 

Manager Bill Rigney called a team meet¬ 
ing to try to untangle his Giants (0-6). Fired 
up, they went out and lost to Pittsburgh 3 0. 

James Rodney Richard of Houston (2-4) 
attributed his 5-1 record to hard work. "I’m 
running two miles in under 10 minutes at 
times," he said. Richard's increased stam¬ 
ina paid off as he stopped the Mets 5-4 and 
the Cardinals 3-1. 

Three-run homers by Doug Rader provid¬ 
ed the winning runs as the Padres (3-2) beat 
the Pirates 4-2 and the Expos 6-4. 

LA 15-10 CIN 14-10 HOUS 13-14 
SO 19-13 SF 8-16 ATL 8-17 

A I PA QT Yankees enjoyed a 
ML LHC I California vacation as 
they won five of six in the Golden State. Cat¬ 
fish H untcr beat the Angels 10-4, Sparky Lyle 
saved two games and Chris Chambliss hit 
.429. And the new-look Bronx Blazers stole 
15 more bases, Willie Randolph swiping five 
and Mickey Rivers four. 

Henry Aaron clouted his first home run 
of the season—the 746th of his career—but 
could not keep Milwaukee (1-2) from fall¬ 
ing 2*4 games behind New York. Eduardo 
Rodriguez eurned his fifth save in the Brew¬ 
ers' lone win, a 4 3 defeat of the Twins. 

Sharp pitching brought Detroit (2-2) a 
pair of wins over Chicago. Ray Bare beat 
the White Sox 5-0 wit h a one-hitter, and Vern 
Ruhle combined with Bill Laxton to limit 
the Sox to six hits in a 7-1 decision. 

Cleveland (3-4) lost three one-run games, 
but salvaged two narrow wins over Oakland. 
George Hendrick, who batted .448, did in 
the A's by a 5-4 score with a towering 10th- 
inning homer, and Alan Ashby scaled a 3-1 
win with a two-run single in the ninth. 

Wayne Garland of Baltimore (3-3) tossed 
10 innings of scoreless relief and in a single 
week equaled his win total for all of last sea¬ 
son with 4-3 verdicts over Oakland and Kan¬ 
sas City. Before batting with the score tied 
3-3 in the bottom of the ninth of the latter 
game. Al Bumbry was urged by Manager 
Earl Weaver to “move up about four inches 
in the box and, if you get ahead of the pitch¬ 
er, go for the home run." Four inches and 
one pitch later, Bumbry deposited the ball 
in the right-field scats. The Orioles did not 
give away the shirts off their backs, but be¬ 
fore the largest regular-season crowd in their 
history -51,195 on Jersey Night—they did 
hand the Royals a 6-3 victory. That left the 
Birds in fifth place. Bobby Grich was out 
with tonsilitis, and Reggie Jackson, who had 
gone 2 for 13 after ending a four-week hold¬ 
out, was sidelined with a sore wrist. "We 
could be in worse shape," said Weaver. “We 
could be the Boston Red Sox." 

Ah, yes, the Red Sox (0-5). They became 
continued 
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A COOL WAY 
TO LOWER YOUR 
HEATING COSTS 
NEXT WINTER 

THIS SUMMER 


The Climator II rotary powered heat pump air conditioner will keep your 
whole house cool this summer and save on fuel bills next winter and 
every winter. 

In summer this remarkable new system operates efficiently and quietly to 
provide cooling for your home at low, low operating cost. In winter, through a 
brilliant application of the science of thermodynamics by Climatrol engineers, 
this same system captures the heat always present in the outside air. even on 
the coldest days, and uses it to heat your home while dramatically reducing 
your fuel bills. 


No matter what fuel you're using... gas. electric, or oil; forced air. hot water, 
steam—yes, even solar-assisted heating, you can use the Climator II to 
save money. 


Don't wait until next 
winter comes to ask 
about cutting your heat¬ 
ing costs. Find out how 
you can save now with 
the Climator II heat 
pump air conditioner by 
sending for free 
information. 


Mueller Climatrol Corp 
Woodbridge Avenue 
Edison, N.J. 08817 



Please send me information on the Climator II 
heat pump. 


Name.---- 

Address---- 

City_.State_Zip_ 

Telephone---- 

Climatrol 

Mueller Climatrol Corp 


BASEBALL ronilnued 


cellar dwellers as their losing streak reached 
eight games Said Pitcher Rick Wise, "It's 
the snowball effect, the domino theory," The 
Sox might have been belter off throwing 
snow balls or playing dominoes, for their col¬ 
lapse was complete. The batters hit .232, the 
fielders made five errors and the starting 
pitchers were bludgeoned for 42 hits and 2X 
runs in 23'a innings. Through it all. the Sox 
were able to gaze at mementos of the days 
when they did things right—their newly re¬ 
ceived World Series rings. 

NY 15-S MIL 10-6 OET 10-8 
CLEV 10-11 BALT 9-12 BOS 6-13 

AI \A/PQT * Is mcc ,o * iavc a 

ML VVLul friends drop by at least 
Bobby Bonds of the Angels (3-4) and Craig 
Kuiick of the Twins think so. Cleveland, 
which had won at California 13 straight times 
to tic a league mark for most consecutive 
victories against one team on the road, led 
the Angcls4 I in the eighth. Then up stepped 
Bonds, with 500 fans from his hometown of 
Riverside. Calif, looking on. He slammed a 
three-run homer, and on the next pitch. Bill 
Melton homcred and the Angels won 5-4. 

When Minnesota (3-1) played at Milwau¬ 
kee, Kusick wangled tickets from his team¬ 
mates for a delegation of 29 from his home¬ 
town of Mayville, Wise. He gave his fans a 
lot to cheer about as he homcred, singled 
and had four RBIs in a 13-2 win. 

Home runs also bolstered Kansas City 
(4-1) as it climbed to second place behind 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

skip lockwooo: In 5 innings of clutch re¬ 
lief. the Met pitcher struck out eight batters and 
chalked up three saves. Twice he came in to 
fun Cincinnati's Johnny Bench, first with the 
ba&cs loaded and next with two runners on. 


rampaging Texas (page IS). Amos Otis, who 
hit .421 during the week, socked his firjt two 
homers of the season to beat Boston 7 5. 
John Mayberry also connected for his first 
home run and had five RBIs as the Royals 
bopped the Orioles 6 3. 

Troubles mourned for the A's (2-5). Re¬ 
liever Rollic Fingers' fastball continued to 
be creamed and his ERA soared to 5.00. And 
the usually reliable Oakland defense made 
six errors - plus at least as many mental 
slips in a 14-4 loss to the Yankees. 

Chicago Owner Bill Veeck wasn't singing 
in the rain. Bad weather has already cost him 
an estimated 175,000 fans and S750.000. On 
top of thtit, his W hite Sox (1-3) were shut 
out twice and had just one extra-base hit. 

TEX 14-6 KC 10-8 MINN 9-10 
OAK 11-13 CHI 6-11 CAL 9-16 
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How do you tell 
a kid h e's been 
traded 


How do you explain to a .400 hitter that his 
Dad's been transferred to a different city? 
What can you say that will ease the pain of 
leaving his teammates behind? 


Sure, there'll be another team—maybe even 
better—in the city hes moving to. But for awhile at 
least, it won't be the same. 

These are the heart-tugging moments that are so often 
a part of moving. And United Van Lines knows how 
important they are to you and your family. 

That's why we do our very best to take the load 
off your mind . . . as well as your hands. We 
think you should have the time you need to 
spend with the people you care about most. 

Your nearby United agent is waiting to help. 

Why not give him a call today? He s listed in the 
Yellow Pagesf 


outdoors /Dolly Connelly 


I t is a spooky-looking garment: a cov¬ 
erall of international orange, with a 
hood hiding most of the face, and feet 
that seem designed for an elephant. Of¬ 
ficially known as the Imperial water sur¬ 
vival suit after its fabricator, the Impe¬ 
rial Manufacturing Company of Brem¬ 
erton, Wash., but called the “Ugly Suit," 
it is catching on all over the world. It is 
worn on North Sea oil rigs and on Great 
Lakes ore carriers, aboard ice boats and 
helicopters carrying personnel of the 
Alyeska Pipeline, in over-water balloons 
and by Bering Sea crab Fishermen. The 
icebreaker Manhattan carried suits for 
crewmen through the Northwest Pas¬ 
sage. And it is used by winter-sailing 
yachtsmen, Antarctic explorers and the 
Military Sealift Command in the Antarc¬ 
tic and North Pacific. 

As, cozily enveloped in an Ugly Suit, 
I floated in a factory testing pool under 
the eye of Imperial founder and presi¬ 
dent James Hill, he told me of a Coast 
Guardsman who shot into his office one 
day with hand extended. "Took a day 
off to shake your hand,” he said to Hill. 
He had been pitched out of the cox¬ 
swain's seat of a small surf rescue boat 
on a wild, dark night off the Oregon 
coast. Though his mates searched 
through the night, it wasn't until morn¬ 
ing that he was located floating snugly 
in his water survival suit. He had suffered 
not from the 48° temperature of the wal¬ 
loping seas upon which he had floated 
lightly as a gull, he reported, but from 
loneliness. 

This past Christmas, Foss Launch & 
Tug Company, the Northwest’s fleet of 
heavy-duty tugs operating in the icy wa¬ 
ters of the North Pacific, invested S50,00<) 
in Imperial survival suits for its crewmen. 
The purchase followed the remarkable 
survival of five crewmen of the Crystal S. 
off Akulan Island in the Aleutians. That 
king crabber overturned and sank, but 
the crew had time to zip themselves into 
survival suits. They launched a life raft, 
which promptly turned turtle, but they 
were rescued 2/i hours later, clinging to 
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So suitable 
to survival 


It is loose and lumpy and the feet 
are big, but it has saving graces 


the raft, none the worse for an experi¬ 
ence that routinely costs lives within min¬ 
utes in the bitter Bering Sea. 

The current model of the survival suit, 
which has constantly been improved for 
more than a decade, is both bulky and 
expensive (SI95 to S220 retail), and is 
sold only through ship chandlers. But 
simpler, cheaper sportsmen's models for 
inland boating are now undergoing tests 
and may be in distribution by the end of 
1976. 

When in full production, the company 
(the largest maker of wet suits of all kinds 
in the world) can turn out 300 survival 
suits a day. Some orders, escorted all the 
way through the line from the first cut- 
ling of 3. 16* foam skin-diving-suit-type 
notation rubber to final blind-stitching, 
have been filled in a day. It isn’t the air 
in the suit bui the material itself that 
floats high in the water, even when sur¬ 
rounding a 280-pound man. If the suit is 
lorn or filled with water, it will not sink 
and the wearer stays warm, wet or dry. 
The suits are nylon-lined and have wa¬ 
terproof zippers, attached hoods, boots 
and gloves, and arc so easy to don that 
it takes less than a minute to get into one 
ashore or on deck, three minutes in calm 
seas. No clothing has to be removed, not 
even boots—the reason for the suit's el¬ 
ephant feet. 

Suits are made in one size to fit any¬ 
one up to 6'8" tall. “Who has time to 
sort through sizes in an emergency?" asks 
Hill. “The point is the donning time of 
20 to 55 seconds. U.S. Navy tests indi¬ 


cate that survival time of 13 hours and 
more can lie expected in water temper¬ 
atures of 35°. We really don’t know how 
long they'll work. We've never tested to 
the point of hypothermia." 

Floating in the factory testing pool is 
an unusual experience, to say the least. 
As you descend into the water, air 
whooshes up out of the suit past your 
face. Nitrogen trapped in the neoprene 
lends such buoyancy that you cannot 
submerge yourself or be pushed under¬ 
water. It’s even difficult to gel your legs 
under you to climb out of the tank. A 
breath-inflated high-rider ring- a flota¬ 
tion ring attached to the suit lifts and 
cushions head and neck well out of the 
water. I haled to get out. It was like 
bouncing gently on a water bed. Tacked 
on the tank wall is a life-size photograph 
of a plump girl in a mini-bikini to keep 
testers from falling asleep at their restful 
work. 

The suit's major distributor in the Last 
is Atlantic Survival of Old Harbor Road, 
Westport Harbor, Mass, and Adams- 
villc. R.l. In Chicago, it is distributed by 
Black Industrial Supply, in Seattle by 
Nordby Supply. Ship chandler C. J. Hen¬ 
dry supplies it in San Francisco, San 
Pedro and San Diego. Imperial survival 
suits are popping up in turope, Canada 
and South America; many purchasers are 
ship operators who know how inade¬ 
quate ordinary life preservers are in cold 
water. 

Started in a basement garage in 1959, 
the business has grown steadily at an an¬ 
nual rale of 15 to 20',. Imperial also 
makes reversible ski pants, jumpers and 
suits - a different color on each side- 
(S60 to SI20), the best idea since Willy 
Bogner look us out of baggy flannels. 

One of Imperial's problems is what to 
do with scraps of flotation material that 
are left over after the suits are cut. If you 
have an idea, pass it on to Jim Hill. He 
hates to waste the stuff. end 

On land and sea—or in between—the testers 
all praise Jim Hill (inset) for his survival suit. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MICKEY PFIEGER 
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) / l»e elegant Volkswagen. New lor us, hut not strange for us. All Volbswagens have 
(f lieen elegant in I heir simplicity. Elegant in deeign. In concept. In function. Dasher 

is all ol t hese.Wilh the added elegance of timeless styling. A striking interior. Rich ap¬ 
pointments. Dasher is a cultivated car. In size. (Extravagant inside, conservative outside.) In 
performance. (0-5() inpli in 8.0 seconds.) In economy: V/ mpg highway, 24 mpg city. (1976 l:l*A 
estimates with standard transmission. Actual mileage may vary with your type of driving, 
driving liahits, car's condition and optional equipment.) In serviceability. In features lihe 
steel - helled radial tires, fuel injection and front-wheel drive. You may drive the graceful 
sedan or the gracious station wagon. We ofler these cars with great pride, to he owned with 
great pride. Volhswagens before Dasher have been elegantly simple. Dasher is simply elegant. 






horse racing / Mike DelNagro 



Going , Going... Gone! 


T he finest judges of bloodstock were 
there —traders and hardboots, train¬ 
ers for the duPonts and Mellons, shrewd 
agents from London, Dublin and Paris, 
Japanese horsemen, even Arabs, it was 
said. In that summer of 1974 they came 
to the yearling sales in Lexington and 
Saratoga looking for a winner of a Der¬ 
by, for a Triple Crown horse. They spent 
$100,000 or more on each of 21 prom¬ 
ising colts—and they missed him. 

Traditionally, these sales draw the 
thoroughbred world's attention and a 
ton of its money. In 1974 the auctions 
also drew Esteban Rodriguez Tizol, 72, 
a retired auto dealer and banker from 
Santurcc, Puerto Rico. Rodriguez want¬ 
ed to buy a few claimers to run at El Co- 
mandante in his homeland. He pur¬ 
chased 10 yearlings, none a match in 
beauty or breeding for the glossy young 
horses that were bringing top bids. Nine 
of Rodriguez’ purchases are still stabled 
in Puerto Rico,and these turned out pret¬ 
ty much as the old man hoped—they are 
cheap platers. The 10th yearling, named 
Bold Forbes, was the prize that the big 
buyers sought, the Derby winner. 

Bold Forbes brought just $15,200 at 
the Fasig-Tipton Kentucky sale. About 
700 buyers attended the auction, which 
was held in a tent during a thunderstorm. 
The young horses were neighing, lung¬ 
ing, alarmed by the wind and lightning. 
Many were unruly as they entered the 


Since the auctioneers’ hammers 
banged down, a tot of expensive 
colts have failed to measure up 
to the hopes of the high bidders 

ring, and indeed some of the buyers be¬ 
lieved the tent might collapse. Only 46 
horses were catalogued, and so small was 
Bold Forbes that his consignor, Lee Ea¬ 
ton, thought about withdrawing him to 
hurry things up. 

That same summer Bert and Diana 
Firestone bought seven yearlings. In their 
lot they managed to get the Derby run¬ 
ner-up and 2-year-old champion, Honest 
Pleasure, as well as classy Optimistic Gal, 
who won the Kentucky Oaks on Derby 
eve and is regarded as the best filly of 
her age in the U.S. In 48 hours they pur¬ 
chased two champions, something no 
owners in memory had accomplished. 

Bert Firestone and his trainer, LeRoy 
Jolley, examined Honest Pleasure before 
the Saratoga sale. Neither found a flaw. 
The Firestone ceiling was $50,000, but 
Jolley figured Honest Pleasure would 
bring at least $75,000. “I was prepared 
to go that high," Jolley says, "but I’m 
not sure if Mr. Firestone was.” The ques¬ 
tion became academic when Firestone 
bid $45,000 and no one went higher. Op¬ 
timistic Gal cost $55,000, but Firestone 
will spend more on fillies because they 
have potential as broodmares. 


Kentucky Gold (S625.000) has not panned out, 
his earnings on the truck being just SI,500. 

The Rodriguez and Firestone purchas¬ 
es went unnoticed; far higher-priced an¬ 
imals were capturing the headlines that 
July and August. In Lexington, a Raise 
a Native colt topped the sales at $625,- 
000, earning the name Kentucky Gold. 
He has won little since—$1,500 for fin¬ 
ishing third in a maiden race at Holly¬ 
wood Park. His trainer, Charlie Whit- 
tingham, says the colt hasn't shown that 
he isn't going to develop into a runner. 
But then, he hasn’t shown that he is. “Oh, 
he’ll get better when he fills out and when 
he's running more distance,” Whitting- 
ham says. Hopefully. 

Leslie Combs II, who bred and sold 
Kentucky Gold, shies from discussion of 
the colt and quickly diverts critics by 
pointing out that the yearling that 
brought the next-highest price at the Lex¬ 
ington auction, $330,000, "can't beat a 
fat man.” Lou Goldfine, who trains this 
colt, named Whirlawhile, does not assess 
him so bluntly. “By April of his 2-year- 
old year, Whirlawhile had developed a 
stifle problem," Goldfine says. “I took 
my time. He had good running action 
and a nice stride. One day at Monmouth 
he had a workout that showed me he’d 
be something. The rider came back and 
said, ‘Hey, this colt can run.’ It was the 
last I saw of his potential. 

“He's awkward, like a big kid in the 
Little League. Now he's down at Spend¬ 
thrift Farm. He has a little calcification in 
his forelegs. They punched holes in the 
bones to stimulate circulation. He still 
has the body of a great horse, but to be 
truthful, some of them never make it 
back. Some, by the time they get to rac¬ 
ing, have so many ailments you get a race 
out of them and—pop!—that's it." 

A colt that might have brought a high¬ 
er bid than either Kentucky Gold or 
Whirlawhile is a son of Tom Rolfe and 
the fine race mare Shuvee. He was sold 
for $350,000 at Saratoga, but he might 
have cost considerably more had he not 
been the second horse to come into the 
sales ring after the auction had been in¬ 
terrupted by President Nixon’s resigna¬ 
tion speech. Expecting the best, the colt’s 
new owner, Sigmund Sommer, named 
him Tom Swift. “He’s an absolute steal,” 
Sommer proclaimed triumphantly, sign- 

continued 
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fcThe Giiiojie Co. Boston Mass 



You only have one face, baby. 
Treat it with some respect, huh? 


Start shaving with Gillette Twinjector " Blades. 
Twin injector blades that give you a close, safe, and 
comfortable shave. Thanks to the smoothest 
coating ever invented for blades—Du Pont Vydax* 

•Vyda« tluoroteiomer d>soe'S'On is a registered traOemork ol E I Ou Pont 00 Nemours A Company 

The GilletteTwinjector Shave. 
Beautiful, baby. 


Hear Telly exclusively on MCA Records 



Twin blades that 
fit your injector razor 


HORSE RACING continued 



Pro shop features without pro shop prices. If you're a 
better gotfqj than your present clubs let you be, it's time 
to step up to Golden Bear by MacGregor. Precision- 
weighted, balanced and contoured irons for consistent 
accuracy and control. Handsome woods with pro-type 
"Four Way Roll" faces for solid hits, reduced hooking and 
slicing. Here are the clubs that'll give you the golfing 
performance and enjoyment you've been looking for. At a 
price you'll enjoy, too. 

Mat e it a twosome with Golden Bear Balls. 

Power-packed polybutadine centers, high-compression 
windings and tough Surlyn* cover will give you the 
distance durability and "click" you want. At a price you 
can roll with. * 

The complete line of MacGregor 1976 Jack Nicklaus golf 
equipment is on display now' at MacGregor Golden Bear 
Golf Centers everywhere. 



MacGregor Golden Bear. 
To help you play the 
you'd like to 


yjidt&zua 

Q OLD£N BEAR 

1 


Jack Nicklaus 

Division oi 



'fttacGnsaoz M 


A BRUNSWICK COMPANY 


ing the sales slip. “My trainer doesn't 
know I got him. I'll tell him tomorrow 
morning. He’ll scream, but then after a 
while he'll say, ‘Well, let’s go and take a 
look at the horse.’ ” 

What Trainer Frank Martin saw was a 
tiny colt with a cut on his ankle. The 
horse grew slowly, and as a 2-year-old in 
training, he refused to exert himself. In 
J ulv he bucked shins and in September he 
was fired, a process in which a hot iron is 
applied to a horse's legs to toughen them. 
Tom Swift was decidedly slow in getting 
to the post. He made his first start two 
weeks ago, finishing seventh in a maiden 
race at Aqueduct. Lifetime earnings: 
SZip. “He's got common sense, and he 
tries." Martin says, sizing up the most ex¬ 
pensive horse he’s ever had in training as 
if he were meant to pull a plow. 

Others who bought colts for six-figure 
sums at the midsummer sales tell similar 
tales of woe. Ten of the 21 colts went to 
U.S. trainers and eight of these have got¬ 
ten to the post: they have won just seven 
events among them, and a total of S50,- 
990 in 26 starts. 

Foreigners, lured by the knowledge 
that four of the previous seven Epsom 
Derby winners were North American- 
bred, took away the rest of the high- 
priced colls. These horsemen spent wise¬ 
ly, at least by comparison. Though most 
purse money in Ireland and England is 
paltry, a horse that w ins a European clas¬ 
sic is worth millions as a stallion. Of the 
11 super colts shipped overseas, four are 
listed as contenders in the June 2 Epsom 
Derby, and for them surely there is still 
considerable hope. The best of the group 
is Far North, by Northern Dancer, who 
cost S250.000 at Saratoga. The others are 
Take Your Place (SI25,000). Over to 
You (SI 15,000) and Sir Wimborne 
($ 100 , 000 ). 

Meanwhile, the Triple Crown fields in 
the U.S. arc filled with bargain-priced an¬ 
imals—the ill-bred, the crooked, the 
small. Among the Derby starters. On the 
Sly cost $6,000, Inca Roca S6.000, Ama- 
no SI2,200, Elocutionist SI5,000. Bid- 
son, who finished last in the classic, 
brought a respectable S38.000. 

More than 27,000 thoroughbreds were 
born in 1973. yet if the Derby is any in¬ 
dication, the Triple Crown w ill be a series 
of match races between two colts—Bold 
Forbes and Honest Pleasure that as 
yearlings left something to be desired. 
They were the needles in the haystack just 
22 months ago. end 
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“The trick of Desert Sailing on the Baja’s snow-white 
sands is not to end up black and blue’.’ 



'The difference between 
this 'ship of the desert' and the 
kind you'll find in caravans 
is that you can whip along 
at speeds up to 60 miles 
an hour. And that's where 
the danger lies! 


'... when I shouted to Jim, 
’Throw your weight on 
my side!' Defying gravity 
and the gusting winds, 
we managed to get 
upright. From then on, 
it was smooth sailing. 


"Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club 
at the Hotel El Presidente in San Quintin." 

Why is C.C. so universally popular? No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. Lighter than Scotch, smoother 
than vodka ... it has a consistent mellowness that 
never stops pleasing. For 117 years, 
this Canadian has been in a class by itself. 

“The Best In The House” in 87 lands. UMI LtUWU Ic raui 


hnaf/wii/j/d 


'It's virtually impossible 
to keep your careening 
craft on a straight and 
steady course. We were 
just at the point of 
capsizing... 



















Enriched Flavor'process prompts unprecedented 
response to taste of new low tar MERIT 


Smokers are talking about a new 
kind of cigarette. 

It’s MERIT. The remarkable new 
low tar cigarette made with the 
‘Enriched Flavor’ process. 

MERIT has only 9 mg. tar. One 
of the lowest tar levels in smoking 
today. Yet, taste tests proved that 
MERIT delivers as much—or more 
—flavor than cigarettes having up 
to 60% more tar. 

If you smoke, you’ll be interested 
in what people like yourself are 
writing to us about MERIT 

9 mg. ,, tar:’ 0.7mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


“Today, I purchased a pack of 
MERIT cigarettes. Mitch to my 
surprise—it teas great! Taste— 
satisfying. Aroma—grea t. ” 

—Robert M. Hornsby 
Topeka, Kansas 

u .. .They gave just what I leant in 
a smoke: good flavor, low tar and 
nicotine, slow to burn... you have 
won me over to Merit.” 

—John H. Ganley 

Lynchburg. Virginia 

u Congratulations1 You have 
made a cigarette that is indeed 
‘low tar with enriched flavor’. 

—June Haggart 
Arnold. Pennsylvania 

“... After smoking for 25 years 
and desperately looking for a loiv 
tar cigarette that tastes like a 
cigarette, EUREKA—MERIT.'” 


—Elaine Turiano 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 





“Low tar cigarettes were out of 
the question, had tried ’em, and, 
as far as I was concerned, they 
were a smoker’s joke. And along 
came Merit.” 

-Ms. Christie Pavoni 
Memphis. Tennessee 

"Congratulations—they really 
do taste good. Great work.'” 

-Mr. Robert Baker 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 


"It’s very seldom that a product 
really impresses me, but Merit 
filters are great.” 

—Skip Anderson 
Millstadt, Illinois 

“Are you sure Merit is a low tar 
cigarette ? It is the best I’ve ever 
smoked. It has all those good 
things other cigarettes promise.” 

—Mrs. Robin Kay Willoughby 
Hollywood, California 


"I bought a carton and really 
enjoyed the taste, I’ve switched 
and I’m happy I did.” 

—Frank Mayer 
Crown Point. Indiana 


"I read your ad, decided to try 
what I thought was just another 
gimmick, and was surprised. The 
taste is better than any low-tar 
cigarette I’ve ever smoked.” 



"Thanks to all of you for 
discovering ‘enriched flavor’.” 


—Sheldon M. Weisman 
Dallas, Texas 


—Paul Burt 
Stirling, New Jersey 

"...I could have told you after the 
first pack that you have really come 
up tvith something.” 


"Your years of 
research with your neu 1 
cigarette, Merit, hare 
certainly been most 
successful.... It tastes 
like a cigarette.” 

—Mrs. Barbara Miller 
Kensington, Connecticut 

"Three cheers for 
Merit! I don’t know 
how you did it, but 
congratulations.” 

—Mrs. Samuel Garre 111 
Barrington, Illinois 


—Donel Green 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


“New Merit is really 
great. I like the taste... 
and it ivas so easy to 
sivitch, I didn’t 
believe it.” 

—C.S.Rodlund 
Rose City. Michigan 


MERITand MERIT MENTHOL 


“For years I ivas 
convinced you couldn’t 
have low tar and taste. 
Thanks for proving 
me wrong. ” 


“I tried your new cigarette the 
other day and I truly enjoyed them. 

MERIT is the first lore tar, low 
nicotine cigarette I have ever tried 
that has a real taste.” 


—F. W. Hammerschmidt 
Amityville, Long Island. New York 


"Finally someone has made a 
low tar and nicotine cigarette that 
is really good.” 


—Ms. Joan Connelly 
Livonia, Michigan 


—Patricia R. Beadles 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Philip Morris Inc. 1976 





29 reasons why a Mercury Marquis 
was judged superior overall 
to an Olds 98 and a Buick Electra. 


Based on tests you can do yourself, 

37out of 50 car owners picked a Marquis over a Buick, 40 out of 50 over an Olds. 



Mercury Marquis 
Length 229 0 Weight 4704 lb 
Engine 460 CIO 


r \ 


Buick Electra 225 
Length 233 4' Weight 4/88 It 
Engine 455 CIO 


Olds 98 LS 

Length 232 2 Weight 4 786 lb 
Engine 455 CIO 


k Last fall. Nationwide Consumer Testing 
f Institute formed a panel of 100 randomly 
selected men from the Los Angeles area- 
all owners of standard-size cars—and asked them 
tocomparea 1976Mercury . . 

Marquis Brougham with 
76 models of its leading 
competitors. Buick Electra 
225 or Olds 98 LS 

This was a thorough 
comparison Each car 
owner faced a battery of 29 
specific tests Each drove 
and rode 3 5 miles in total 
over various road surfaces 
Each performed inspec¬ 
tions inside and out 

They judged each 
cars styling Front, rear 
and sides They studied 
instrument panels, door trim and seating In every 
test of styling, they judged Marquis superior 

They slammed doors and noted the sound 
In this traditional test of solidness, an overwhelming 
y majority judged Marquis more solidly built 
II I \ They operated window controls, door 

irrl handles and locks, interior lights and the 
VjJJ parking brake They loaded the trunk with 
luggage In tests like these, they found more 
convenience built into Marquis 

They drove and rode in the cars to evaluate 
smoothness, quietness, cornering ability and 
control In all tests of handling and driving comfort. 
Marquis won hands down Based on all these tests, 
they rated Marquis superior overall 

Make your own test Discover for yourself 
why Mercury Marauis is everything the test 
results say it is Test any car against the 
76 Mercury Marquis Buy or lease 
one at The Sign of the Cat 


Test Program 

Marqu 

Preferring 
s Buick 

Number Pr 
Marauis 

dernng 

OIOS 

Styling Features 





1 Overall styling 

38 

12 

38 

12 

2 Front end styling 

36 

14 

32 

18 

3 Side view styling 

33 

17 

31 

19 

4 Rear end styling 

28 

22 

33 

17 

5 Interior styling 

37 

13 

44 

6 

Ride 





6 Riding comfort 

34 

16 

37 

13 

7 Handwriting on rough road 

31 

19 

31 

19 

8 Quietness 

40 

10 

43 

7 

Handling 





9 Overall driving ease 

32 

18 

33 

1 7 

10 Cornering ability 

31 

19 

33 

1 7 

11 Right front visibility 

34 

16 

35 

15 

12 Parking brake 

39 

1 1 

43 

7 

13 Windshield washer 

34 

16 

36 

14 

Quality features 





14 Solidly built 

47 

3 

46 

4 

15 Carpeting thickness sofwess 

45 

5 

41 

9 

16 Headliner padding 

33 

17 

35 

15 

17 Sun visor 

34 

16 

39 

1 1 

18 Siereo performance 

40 

10 

45 

5 

Convenience 





19 Spacious/convenient trunk 

39 

1 1 

38 

12 

20 Till steering wheel operation 

19 

31 

28 

22 

21 Glove compartment capacity 

47 

3 

47 

3 

22 Rear window convenience 

45 

5 

50 

0 

23 Door handle operation 

44 

6 

44 

6 

24 Comfort.- practical front 





center arm rests 

34 

16 

41 

9 

25 Ash iray accessibility 

36 

14 

42 

8 

26 Assist straps convenience 

28 

22 

40 

10 

27 Key design 

44 

6 

46 

4 

28 Window/door lock operation 

37 

13 

37 

13 

29 Interior lighting 

47 

3 

48 

2 

Superior overall 

37 

13 

40 

10 

For a detailed test report, write Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute. 
Grand Central Station, PO Box 3273, New York. New York 10017. 


Mercury Marquis Brc 
Wiih opt WSW tires, 
protective bodyside molding 
and bumper protection group 


MERCURY MARQUIS 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION -iggfgi 
















golf /Barry McDermott 


Much ado about a Little 


Ignoring the shakes, Sally Little won the Women’s International as you'd 
like it, blasting out of a bunker for a sensational birdie on the 72nd hole 


W omen’s golf used to be a faint ru¬ 
mor operating out of the trunk of 
a rusty sedan with a cracked windshield 
and a coat hanger for a radio antenna, 
limping along on the road between Waco 
and Tippecanoe. That was before Gucci 
shoes, television cue cards and tooth¬ 
paste tournaments got into the act. 

Now the tour is the Star Ship Enter¬ 
prise. Everyone has a real big smile, a 
public relations consultant and lingering 
jet lag from a travel schedule that de¬ 
mands the ability to yell “fore" in eight 
languages. 

Last week there was yet another ex¬ 
ample of the new look, the §70,000 Wom¬ 
en’s International held at Moss Creek 
Plantation on Hilton Head Island, S.C. 
In the field of 71 were all the top money- 
winners, many of the best amateurs in 
the country and a smattering of interna¬ 
tional stars. If the formal looked a lot 
like the Masters, it was no coincidence. 
The sponsors wanted to call it that be¬ 
fore Masters majordomo Clifford Rob¬ 
erts decreed they could not take his title 
in vain. The word Masters became In¬ 
ternational, which is a shame. Well, 
women are used to changing their names. 

Actually the new name fit as well as 
the old, since the tournament turned into 
a two-country match between South Af¬ 
rica's Sally Little and Jan Stephenson of 
Australia. Moss Creek may have lost a 
name in the settlement, but it got cus¬ 
tody of the excitement. 

Little won the International the way 
you always dream about winning. She 
sank an 80-foot bunker shot for a birdie 
on the last hole to win by a stroke and 
send Stephenson into light shock. It was 
Little’s first victory in six years of scratch¬ 
ing around the tour, and it was worth 
§10,000 and about five minutes of hug¬ 
ging and squealing by a coterie of friends 
who had gathered at the final green. 

Little was below par in each of her 
rounds, shooting 71-69-71-70—281, sev¬ 


en under on a course that was so tight 
the golfers felt as if a hand was ever on 
their shoulders. She also demolished the 
notion that she gets dishpan hands from 
sweating under the pressure, by birdieing 
three of the last five holes. 

The International is one of seven new 
LPGA events this season. Hollis Stacy, 
nicknamed "Horace" because of a recent 
trip to Japan, represents Moss Creek on 
the tour, and she sold the development’s 
president, Stewart Smith, on staging the 
event, then set about winning it. Urged 
on by a group of hometown fans up from 
Savannah, Ga., Stacy opened with a pair 
of 72s and was in contention until two 
front-nine double bogeys on Saturday 
signaled the death of a salesperson. 

Every golfer knows that hell will be a 
crowded golf course with a wind in your 
face, a smart-aleck caddie and a clumsy 
putter. Moss Creek's course is named 
"Devil's Elbow" so players can have 
their hell on earth. It winds through thick 
forests, brushes alongside ominous 
marshes and has small greens and large, 
docile alligators that delay play when 
they lumber out of ponds. None of this 
seemed to bother Sally Little. When she 
birdied the second hole on Saturday, the 
guardians of the leader board were in a 
quandry. There were no red (for under- 
par) sixes available. Lucky it was a wom¬ 
en’s tournament. Out came a handbag 
and lipstick was used to transform a five 
into a six. 

Judy Rankin wished she could apply 
some makeup to her game. She came to 
Moss Creek leading the tour in money 
earned, the winner of two of her last three 
events. But she kept hitting good shots 
and coming up ugly. "All I need isa brain 
operation or a birdie," she said after a 
third-round 72 that left her four back of 
Little and tied for third place with Deb¬ 
bie Massey and Murle Breer. On Sun¬ 
day, Rankin was really holding her head, 
the victim of a headache and a fourth- 

continued 
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English Leather. 
For men who want 
to smell as good 
during the week 
as they do on 
Saturday night 



If wearing English 
Leather*Cologne makes 
Saturday night special, 
imagine what English 
Leather After Shave could 
do for the rest of the week. 

So why not use both. 
That way the people you 
work with can enjoy that 
same famous, fresh, clean 
scent, as the people you 
play with. 

English father 

After Shave and Cologne. 

MEM COMPANY. INC.. Northvala, N.J. 07647 

Cologne 4 oi $4.50. 8 o i $6 50 
After Shave 4 oz $3.00. 8 o* $4 50 
Available in Canada 
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The SX-70. Like no 
other camera ever. 



The deluxe SX-70 is 
unlike any other camera ever 
invented. From its unique 
4-element lens and folding 
reflex viewing system to its 
incredible range of focus from 
10.4 inches to infinity. 

In minutes, SX-70 color 
photographs develop even in 
daylight before your eyes. 

The camera is almost com¬ 
pletely automated. You focus, 
frame, and press the button. It 
will take the picture and hand 
it to you. 

You can shoot every 1.5 
seconds for action sequences. 

You can get close-ups from 
only 10.4 inches away. 


The camera is driven by a 
12,000 rpm electric motor. It 
runson a flatspecially designed 
6-volt battery built into every 
film pack. 

The combination of lens ap¬ 
erture and shutter speed is set 
automatically for proper expo¬ 
sures—flash, natural light, or 
time exposures up to 14 
seconds. 

This single-lens reflex cam¬ 
era gives you the ease of 
through-the-lens viewing and 
focusing. The image passes 
through the picture-taking lens 
up to the viewer by a series of 
mirrors. The picture you see is 
the picture you will get. 


The SX-70 photograph itself 
is a 15-layer phenomenon that 
comes out hard, flat and dry. 
There is nothing to time, noth¬ 
ing to peel, nothing to throw 
away, nothing to do but watch 
it develop. 

The deluxe SX-70 Land 
camera is the most revolution¬ 
ary camera Polaroid has ever 
made. It is a combination of in¬ 
ventions with one basic purpose. 
To let you concentrate on the 
picture in your mind instead of 
the camera in your hand. 

Polaroid 


“Polaroid" i 


1 "SX-70"* 


C1976 Polaroid Corporation. 



















GOLF continued 


round 77 that dropped her into a tie for 
ninth. 

Massey, who led after the first round, 
was trying to become the first amateur 
to win a pro event since JoAnne Carner 
did it in 1969, but a 78 Sunday left her 
tied for 12th, and low ski instructor. 

The women's tour ought to have a di¬ 
vining rod as its symbol and hire out as 
a rainmaker. Dark clouds always seem 
to be on the horizon. This year the LPGA 
even brought rain to the desert. It sprin¬ 
kled in Palm Springs and poured in Phoe¬ 
nix. On Saturday a brisk wind came up 
late in the afternoon and a few drops fell, 
and with them Little, at least for a mo¬ 
ment. "Now I know why it’s called Dev¬ 
il’s Elbow," she said after windswept bo¬ 
geys on the 13th, 15th and 17th left her 
with a round of 71 and a three-round to¬ 
tal of 211, five under par. 

Stephenson, meanwhile, was creeping 
into second place. She birdied five holes 
on the last nine, shot a 70 and was back 
in the chase, a stroke behind Little. 

On Sunday Stephenson posted another 
70, then sat back to see what Little would 
do. What it came down to was Little on 
the 18th tee needing a par 4 to tie, no 
easy task with 510,000 at stake. 

Sure enough, she hit her approach into 
a bunker—and now you knew Stephen¬ 
son had won. Little would have to get 
the ball close to give herself a chance to 
tie, and that didn't seem likely. Into the 
bunker went Little, and out came the ball 
onto the green and into the cup. 

Lost in the excitement of Sunday's 
final round, one woman walked virtually 
unnoticed along the fairways, a reminder 
of another day on the tour. Mickey 
Wright, the winner of 82 tournaments, 
the greatest woman golfer of all time, was 
in the field. Now, because of a painful 
foot condition, she plays in sneakers. Af¬ 
ter her first-round 72, a newsman chided 
her about being "a little old lady in ten¬ 
nis shoes." Mickey laughed. The man 
was partly right. While she is not little, 
nor at 41 old, the golfer is indeed a lady. 

Wright once won 44 tournaments in a 
four-year span. Her titles include four 
U.S. Opens and four LPGA champion¬ 
ships. She shot two rounds of 62 on the 
tour, and never made an enemy. Now she 
is all but retired from the game, living in 
Port St. Lucie, Fla., where she manages 
her investments. She was smart enough 
to get out of the market in April 1973, 
but not brave enough to get back in last 
year. Now when she plays in a tourna- 
contlnued 
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Forcolor reproduction of complete Wild Turkey painting by Ken Davies. 19 by 21 i’send SI to Box 929-SI-5,Wall St Sta .N.Y.10005 


Wild Turkey Lore: 

The keenness of sight of the 
Wild Turkey is legendary 
among woodsmen. Because 
of the position of its eyes, the | 
bird can detect the slightest L\ 
motion in a circumference 
of 300 degrees. 

It seems fitting that 
the name of America’s 
greatest native bird is also 
the name of America’s 
greatest native whiskey- 
Wild Turkey Bourbon. 


AustinNichols 

WILD I 
TURKEY' 


WILD TURKEY/ 101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 

C 1976 Austin, Nichols Distilling Co. Lawrencebutg. Kentucky 








“The soaps are like 
BigMacs...a lot of 

people who won’t 
admit it eat them up!’ 



“The symbiosis between audience and show makes soap opera 
unique, the most powerful entertainment on or off television.” 


Academic amnesia, vicarious VD, hypo¬ 
thetical hysterectomies: the world of TV 
soap opera. But TIME readers are among 
the least avid watchers of daytime televi¬ 
sion. Why was TIME inspired to devote a 
cover story to TV soap opera? 

Because TIME readers are also insatiably 
curious. TIME probed the hypnotic appeal 



of the soaps, found a whole subculture, 
discovered the iron hand behind the wet 
handkerchief. And in so doing, TIME dem¬ 
onstrates once again the rewards of analyz¬ 
ing seriously what seems on the surface to 
be egregious frivolity. 

You know what TIME does. And reading 
it every week reminds you how well. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 




GOLF continued 


merit, she finds, like Kotter, that the 
names have all changed. Said 19-year-old 
amateur Nancy Lopez when told Wright 
had won 82 events, “I haven’t even 
played in that many.” 

For all practical purposes, Mickey 
Wright's career ended at the U.S. Open 
in 1965. A painful wrist injury had ru¬ 
ined her game and brought her face to 
face with the necessity of an operation. 
Driving to Erie, Pa. for the tour’s next 
tournament, she cried all the way. "1 just 
knew that it was going to be the end of 
it,” she says. Wright was 30 years old 
then, and while she would win an occa¬ 
sional tournament, the magic never re¬ 
turned. 

"1 felt like I had to win every week," 
she says. ‘‘If 1 finished second or third, I 
was a bum. I got tired of the pressure, 
terribly, terribly tired. I thought for a 
long time that winning golf tournaments 
was all there was to life. And I’m glad 
that a few physical problems got me off 
it, because I’m a happier person now.” 

Wright still hits golf balls every day, 
even though this was only her fourth 
tournament of the year. ‘‘I could win 
some more," she says. “But there’s no 
comparison to the golfer I was then and 
the golfer I am now. That person's al¬ 
most like someone I don’t know. I don’t 
have to drive to do it, and, Lord, I’m 20 
years older, and that does make a dif¬ 
ference.” 

Wright's chances of victory were scut¬ 
tled on Friday when she made six 5s on 
the front nine, three-putting twice, and 
went on to shoot a 76, which dropped 
her eight shots behind Little. She hit the 
ball well but played her short game as if 
she were wearing gloves. 

Ironically, Mickey Wright is less ex¬ 
cited about big time women's golf than 
most people. “I wouldn't trade what I 
experienced, and the way golf was when 
I was winning, with our dinky purses of 
$1,000 first prize, for anything. It was 
more fun. I won the Colgate in 1973 and 
$25,000, and I didn't enjoy it the same. I 
love the money, but I didn't enjoy the 
big feel of it.” 

Well, different strokes for different 
folks. Wright shot a 72 on Saturday and 
a horrible 42 on the last nine Sunday and 
ended with a 78 that left her tied for 28th. 
That still was worth $425. Twenty years 
ago, when Sally Little was four and 
Mickey Wright already was becoming 
legend, that would have been a nice 
check. *nd 
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ROVER BOYS 


The Abernathy brothers never caught wolves bare-handed, the way their 
dad did, but at seven and 11 they crossed the continent a/one on horseback 

by GILES TIPPETTE 





KOYIIt I SOYS continued 


rw\ 

■ he year was 1904, Teddy Roosevelt was Prcsi- 
dent, Archie Hahn was the world’s fastest human, 
Jim Jeffries was the heavyweight champion, the New York 
Giants under John McGraw had won the National League 
pennant, and down in the Texas cattle country Jack Ab¬ 
ernathy was catching wolves bare-handed. 

Which seems a rather interesting occupation and one not 
to be taken lightly. There had been nothing in Abernathy’s 
background that gave a hint he would become involved in 
so risky a pastime. At nine, he was a working cowboy and 
by 15 he was breaking horses. But for those times and that 
country this wasn’t particularly unusual. The only clue that 
Abernathy might be subject to aberrant whims came at 17 
when he decided to be a musician. 

The question that comes to mind is why he wanted to 
catch a wolf bare-handed or why anyone would want to. 

Abernathy caught his first wolf without giving much 
thought to danger. It was a mistake, done, he said later, in 
a hasty moment. When he was 15 he was working as a cow- 
puncher for an outfit near the Oklahoma border. Working 
cattle one day, two greyhounds of which he was very fond 
jumped a wolf. After a chase the wolf turned and bayed. By 
the time Abernathy rode up, one dog had been disembow¬ 
eled and the other was being chewed. Abernathy had no 
gun and, without thinking, jumped from his horse and start¬ 
ed for the fight. He was a young man noted for his ex¬ 
ceptional quickness and agility, but, even so, a big wolf- 
and this one weighed about 125 pounds, almost as much as 
Abernathy —has canines an inch long and jaws that can 
crush bones. Abernathy later wrote that his only concern 
was getting the wolf off his dog, and that he expected the 
beast to run away. Instead, the wolf attacked Abernathy, 
lunging for his throat. Instinctively he threw up a hand, 
thrusting it sideways into the wolf’s mouth. He then grabbed 
the wolf with his free arm and threw it on its back, and he 
discovered that as long as he kept the animal’s lower jaw 
open it could not bite him. They struggled, the animal 
scratching and clawing. Once, Abernathy lost his hold and 
had to retake it. The scramble ended in a standoff with 
Abernathy on top of the wolf, holding on to its jaw for 
dear life, and the animal sulking beneath him. Abernathy 
was cut and bleeding when his brother, who had missed 
him, rode up. Abernathy later told his son that his brother 
said, “Well, what have you got there. Jack?” and he said, 
“I’ve got something captured I can’t get loose from." His 
brother wanted to shoot the wolf, but Abernathy decided 
that since he’d got that far he was going to take the animal 
back alive. He made a running hitch with cord around the 
wolf’s jaws, jerked his hand out, and with a quick pull tied 
its mouth shut. Then he slung it over his saddle and took it 
back to camp. 

They say Abernathy caught a few more wolves at this 
time, but it was more for the sport of the thing and it 
wasn't until years later that he got serious about wolves. 
Instead, he decided to become a musician, got married, 
began selling pianos and raising a family, including two 
sons. It’s important to take note of these two sons be¬ 
cause they figure in the story later and they were just a 


bit unusual, too, maybe even more so than their father. 

After Abernathy quit being a musician and piano sales¬ 
man he returned to cowboying and catching wolves. Only 
this time he discovered that he had a real knack for wolf 
catching and he began doing it full time, selling the animals 
to zoos, circuses and traveling shows for $50 each. His fame 
spread and Teddy Roosevelt heard about him. Teddy, of 
course, couldn’t let something unusual and outdoorsy go 
uninvestigated. A month after he was sworn in for his sec¬ 
ond term as President, Roosevelt arrived in Frederick, Okla. 
to watch Jack Abernathy catch a live wolf. That made ev¬ 
eryone nervous, including the governor of Texas, S.W.T. 
Lanham, w ho sent Texas Rangers to provide Roosevelt with 
added protection. According to newspaper accounts, Roo¬ 
sevelt was immediately taken w ith Jack Abernathy and with 
Abernathy’s famous wolf-hunting horse, Sam Bass. The 
President and Abernathy posed for pictures, the two look¬ 
ing bully and the Secret Service men looking apprehensive. 

The first morning, Roosevelt joined the 10-mile chase 
over broken and rocky land. He later wrote: “. . . just as 
they crossed the creek the greyhound made a rush, pinned 
the wolf by the hind leg and threw it. There was a scuffle, 
then a yell from the greyhound as the wolf bit it. At the 
bite the hound let go . . . and at that moment Aber¬ 
nathy, who had ridden his horse right on them as they 
struggled, leaped off and sprang on top of the wolf. He 
held the reins of the horse with one hand and thrust the 
other, with a rapidity and precision even greater than the 
rapidity of the wolf’s snap, into the wolf’s mouth, jam¬ 
ming his hand down crosswise between the jaws, seizing 
the lower jaw and bending it down so the wolf could not 
bite him . . . with his knees he kept the wolf from using 
its forepaws to break the hold until it gave up struggling. 
When he thus leaped on and captured this coyote it was 
entirely free, the dogs having let go of it; and he was 
obliged to keep hold of the reins of the horse with one 
hand. I was not 20 yards distant at the time. ... It was as 
remarkable a feat of the kind as I have ever seen." 

Of course, they had trouble with Roosevelt because he 
wanted to catch a wolf, too. The Secret Service finally talked 
him out of that, and he turned his attention to killing rat¬ 
tlesnakes, one as long as five feet, with his riding quirt. When 
he couldn't be persuaded to stop, and had, in fact, killed 
several. Ranger Captain Bill McDonald secretly burned the 
quirt in the campfire. 

Roosevelt wasn't the only one of the party who wanted 
to try catching wolves. It was reported in the Daily Okla¬ 
homan that two others attempted it and had their hands 
badly mangled. When Roosevelt asked Abernathy about 
his technique, he said, “Well, Mr. President, you must re¬ 
member that a wolf never misses its aim when it snaps. 
When 1 strike at a wolf with my right hand 1 know it’s 
going into the wolf's mouth." 

During his career Abernathy caught about a thousand 
wolves. He wrote: “Usually I wore a thin glove, the thin¬ 
ner the better. I wore this glove merely to prevent the sharp 
canine teeth of the wolf from splitting open the skin of my 
hand. In thrusting my hand into the mouth of a biting wolf. 



sometimes the sharp teeth would scratch the skin if I didn’t 
have on a thin glove." In a book he wrote called Catch- Em- 
Alive Jack, Abernathy talked about trying to teach others 
the process. "Nearly all were able to make the catch so far 
as letting the wolf have their hand. But when the savage 
animal would clamp down on the hand, the student would 
become frightened, fearing the hand would be ruined for¬ 
ever. Instead of holding fast to the lower jaw, the student 
would quit. Consequent!) the wolf would then almost ruin 
the hand." 

One of Abernathy's sons. Temple, talks of witnessing such 
an instance as a small boy: "Dad was trying to teach a Mex¬ 
ican cowhand who was around the camp. The man got the 
wolf all right, but then he got scared and let go and the 
wolf bit him viciously. He died a few days later. Loss of 
blood or some such." 

In his book Abernath) claimed that the only time he was 
badl> bitten was when he was catching wolves for a Col¬ 
onel Cecil A. L>on near Sherman, Texas. He had caught 
several wolves successfully, but then he had a few drinks of 
whiskey and the next wolf bit him. He later said the whis¬ 
key had ruined his timing. 

Temple says the worst bite his father got was from his 
very first wolf. "Dad told me he was surprised at how easy 
he got that wolf dow n and thought he had a good chance 
of getting out of a bad spot unharmed. So he went to jerk 
away, but w hen he did, the wolf got him by the wrist and 


bit him pretty bad. Dad pried open his mouth and took his 
hold again, but the wolf had severed the artery in the wrist, 
and he was losing blood pretty fast when my uncle rode up. 
When they got back to camp, that big vessel was sticking 
out about half an inch and spurting blood. Dad tried to 
shove it back in under the skin, but it wouldn't go. Finally, 
he just stretched it and cut if off with some shears they had 
around the wagon, tied it and stopped the bleeding." 

When Roosevelt returned to Washington, h. sent for Ab¬ 
ernathy and asked him what federal office he would like to 
hold. Abernathy said he’d like to be the United Stales mar¬ 
shal for the Oklahoma Territory and Roosevelt appointed 
him on the spot at a salary of S5.001) a year. Later, the Pres- 
i 'ent wrote: 

My Dear Marshal: 

I guess you had better not catch live wolves as a part 
of a public exhibition while you are Marshal. If on a 
private hunt you catch them, that would be all right, 
but it would look too much as if you were going into 
show business if you took part in a public celebration. 

Give my regards to all your family. 

I am sure you arc doing 'veil in your p«"ition. 

This presidential paper has to rank as some sort of first 
and last. Surely no head of a government beiorc or since 
has w rilten to one of his employees telling him to quit catch - 
ing wolves ba e-handed. 

eomi'iufit 



In 1905. after subduing a wolf bare-handed. Jack Aberna'hy displayed his p'ize while flanked by admirers. President 
Teddy Roosevelt (second from right, standing) thought it a bully show and later appointed Abernathy a U.S. mirchal. 
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In 1909 Temple Abernathy was five and his brother Lou¬ 
ie was nine. Jack had been out to Santa Fe in the spring of 
that year, picking up prisoners. On his return he told the 
boys about the irrigated farmlands in New Mexico and the 
unbelievable orchards he had seen. Temple says, “Dad got 
to talking about those fruit trees and it just made my mouth 
water. He talked about apples as big as grapefruit, and pears 
and oranges. I loved fruit. We were living in the Oklahoma 
Territory then and we never saw any fresh fruit. All canned. 
So the more we talked about it, the more me and Bud, my 
brother Louie, thought we ought to go out there and see all 
that and get some of that fruit. Dad had raised us to be 
independent and resourceful so we broached the subject and 
he decided it would be all right. We’d been riding horse¬ 
back most of our lives. When I was 18 months of age Dad 
was taking me wolf hunting sitting in front of his saddle. I 
was now five, but I was an old five and Louie was a pretty 
fair hand at nearly anything he wanted to do. Dad gave 
Louie his wolf-hunting horse, Sam Bass, and I had a pretty 
dependable horse named Geronimo that was about half 
pony. Then Dad gave us a letter saying we weren't run¬ 
aways and he gave Louie a checkbook so we wouldn’t be 
carrying much cash and we just set out one morning.” 

For Santa Fe, N. Mex. from Guthrie, Okla.—a distance 
of about 800 miles. On horseback. Through rough country 
that had just barely been cleared of hostile Indians and was 
atitt frequented by outlaw bands and was as sparsely settled 
as any part of the nation. 

“We had a side of bacon and some canned stuff and oats 
for the horses,” Temple says. “There weren’t any roads. 
We just rode cross-country, stopping whenever we could 
with a farm or ranch family. Sometimes we’d get to a little 
town and stay at the hotel. Lord, that was a pleasure. Don’t 
let anyone tell you a little kid don’t like to take a bath. You 
let him get dirty enough and he’ll just think it’s pic." 

Temple’s biggest problem on the trip was mounting his 
horse. Louie would saddle Geronimo for him, and Temple 
would pull himself up like a wall climber, starting with the 
stirrup, then catching the tie-downs that hung off the sad¬ 
dle and finally the saddle horn. In pictures taken at that 
time Temple looks the size of a bug, sitting on his horse 
with stubby legs sticking out on each side. “Mostly, I’d 
find a downed log or a fence or a high porch and get up 
that way,” Temple says. "But that wasn’t the worst part. 
The worst part was getting off. All I could do was catch 
hold of the saddle horn and swing off and drop. In my high- 
heeled boots I bet I sprained my ankles half a dozen times." 

The brothers got into trouble about halfway to Santa Fe. 
As they were crossing a stretch of badlands, a black cloud 
suddenly arose, covering the sky. It began to hail. The boys 
got off and crouched under their horses’ bellies. But the 
storm worsened and the hail increased in size. Even the un- 
rullleable Sam Bass was becoming hard to hold and Tem¬ 
ple’s pony was whinnying and jumping. “That hail was 
about the size of a baseball,” Temple says. “A chunk of it hit 
me on the head and even through my hat liked to knocked 
me cold. We were right out in the middle of a bald prairie— 
not a tree, not anything to find shelter under. But over to our 
right, about half a mile, was a low range of hills and Bud 
yelled at me he saw something looked like a hole in it.” 


They tore across the alkali flat and rode straight into a 
cave in the side of the hill. "It was so black you couldn’t 
see your hand in front of your face," Temple says. “We 
were pretty beat up and pretty tired and I laid down right 
there and went to sleep. I don’t know what would have 
happened to us if that cave hadn't been there, because the 
storm went on for hours.” 

As they traveled, word began to spread and, often, when 
they came to a town they found that the news of who they 
were and what they were doing had preceded them. “As a 
matter of fact," Temple says, “a lot of women were in¬ 
dignant about anyone letting two small boys cross the coun¬ 
try a-horseback. Dad came out there to Santa Fe while we 
were visiting with the governor, and when he was going 
back on the train there was a bunch of women wanted to 
take him off and hang him. Of course Bud and I didn't 
think anything about it. We didn't know what it was to be 
scared. Wasn’t old enough, I guess.” 

Except once. “We’d stayed with a ranch family and they 
showed us the direction to take next morning," Temple says. 
"The rancher told us if we saw a herd of horses, to give 'em 
a wide berth. Not to go within half a mile of ’em. What it 
was was a herd of mares that had been turned out with a 
big jack to get mules. Now a big jack, especially one with a 
herd of mares, will kill a horse. Horse hasn’t got a chance. 
Anyway, we topped a little rise and there was the herd. I 
guess we didn’t swing out wide enough because that old 
jack winded us and here he come. We put the horses in a 
run, but that jack was gaining. My little pony couldn’t keep 
up and pretty soon the jack was breathing down my neck. I 
could hear him bawling and hee-hawing right behind me. I 
looked back and there he was, snapping his jaws. Looked 
about a foot wide. Bud dropped back and went to quirting 
my pony and Geronimo put on enough speed so that we 
got a little lead. Then Bud, who was always a level-headed 
lad, saw a fence up ahead with a gate. He yelled at me to 
come on and he put Sam Bass in a high run and got to the 
fence in time to open the gate for me to sail through and 
then he slammed it shut right in the face of that jack as he 
came tearing up. I tell you that scared me. It did.” 

It took the boys a little more than two months to make 
the round trip, including a week’s stay with the governor of 
New Mexico. When they returned they discovered they were 
celebrities. In part, this was because of their famous father, 
Roosevelt’s friend, but what they had done was looked upon 
as a staggering accomplishment for two children, riding 
through country that would give grown men pause. But 
that trip was only a tune-up. 

The next year, 1910, Roosevelt, now an ex-President, was 
returning from a hunting trip in Africa and Jack Aberna¬ 
thy decided to go to New York to welcome him home. Dur¬ 
ing Roosevelt’s presidency Abernathy had been summoned 
to Washington on many occasions. Temple says that when 
his daddy was there, the President would dismiss his body¬ 
guards, declaring that Jack Abernathy was all the protec¬ 
tion he needed. 

The boys didn't need any excuse to go to New York. 
Roosevelt's return was enough. On April 5 they saddled 
Geronimo and Sam Bass and rode out for New York. Again 
they took bacon, bread, oats and the checkbook. Along the 
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i:ov i n hoys rontinw'd 


way Louie cashed many checks for food and lodging, hut 
they were to discover later that a lot of them were never 
turned in, people preferring to keep them as souvenirs. 

Oklahoma had been a state for only three years and much 
of the eastern part was settled by Indians and inhabited by 
bandits and people who preferred seclusion. One night, rid¬ 
ing late, the boss came on a solitary house on a prairie. 
Inside were half a dozen rough-looking men wearing guns. 
" Fhcy made us welcome," Temple say s, "and look care of 
our horses and took us in the house. Wasn't any furniture, 
just an old wood-burning stove. For supper they killed a 
beef and we had fresh meat. Next day we noticed them 
following us a few miles back. They stayed with us all that 
day. never coming any closer than a mile. A long time lat¬ 
er. alter we got back from New York, there was a letter 
there for Dad. the marshal. It was from the men. who vaid 
that they'd made us welcome and taken care of us and then 
seen us on through some territory that might have been a 
little risky, Said if Dad would conic out. they’d give him a 
dilTcrent kind of welcome. It was a gang Dad had been 
trying to run down for some time." 

Before the boys could get out of Oklahoma. Cicfonimo 
began to fail. They had ridden hard one hot day and (Je¬ 
ronimo had drunk too much water. The nest day he started 
to founder, fhcy made it in to Hominy. Okla., where one 


of Jack Abernathy’s deputies lived. Ho took them out to a 
herd of about 40 horses and told Temple to pick one. Tem¬ 
ple chose a paint horse that had only been ridden once. The 
boys stayed there for several days while Louie gentled the 
horse and then they left. Temple named the paint Wylie 
Haynes after the deputy. "He was the best horse I ever 
owned." Temple says. "Never gave me a moment’s trou¬ 
ble. and we did get into some tight spots every once in a 
while.” 

North of Springfield. Mo., in the O/urks. the boys were 
hit by a spring norther. What began as freezing rain turned 
into sleet and then into snow. They were miles from any¬ 
where. with a cutting wind blowing. Alter a time they were 
forced to dismount and walk to keep from freezing to death. 
Icicles hung doss n from the brims of their hats and the hors¬ 
es’ tails and manes were similarly coated. They walked for 
hours until they came to the town of Union. There was a 
hotel there, but it was now well into the night and it look a 
lot of hooting before they could rouse anyone. The clerk, 
who had gone to bed, couldn't believe that anyone could 
have survived such a night without shelter. 

They crossed Missouri, then Illinois and Indiana and 
started into Ohio. Once again they were celebrities, with 
their pictures and write-ups in the papers. Souvenir hunters 
became a problem, pulling hair from the horses’ tails. In (’in- 
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cinnati, the mayor exclaimed, “Why, 
they're hardly bigger than 17 cents!" 
They got a tour of the zoo that exhibited 
timber wolves advertised as having been 
caught by Jack Abernathy, though Tem¬ 
ple doubted that. In Dayton they met the 
governor of Ohio, were given a tour of the 
Wright airplane factory and met Wilbur. 

But once on the trail again the boys 
were soon in trouble. Outside Wheeling, 
W. Va. they came to a creek muddy and 
swollen by heavy rains. Louie went first 
on the sturdy Sam Bass to sec if he could 
make it. The old horse carefully picked 
his way through the current, swimming 
strongly until he found footing on the 
other side, whereupon Louie turned him 
around and reforded the creek. He 
helped Temple onto Sam Bass, mounted 
Wylie Haynes himself and they set out. 
Temple and Sam Bass made the far shore, 
but Wylie Haynes wasn’t strong enough 
to negotiate the current and was swept 
downstream. Horse and rider went un¬ 
der. then bobbed up in the swirling cur¬ 
rent. "Temple yelled at me," Louie says, 
" "Hang on. Bud!' " Two hundred yards 
downstream, Wylie Haynes found his 
footing and was able to scramble ashore. 
By now the boys were entering well-set¬ 
tled territory with paved roads. They 
stopped in Washington, D.C. for 10 days 
and were given an official greeting and 
taken to see President Taft. Louie found 
him “big and jolly, but he didn't play 
with us like Teddy did.” 

They left Washington on June 6 and 
arrived in Baltimore the same day their 
father reached New York. Now impa¬ 
tient and tired, they pushed on, making 
it a one-day ride from Wilmington, Del. 
to Trenton, a distance of 75 miles. Their 
progress through New Jersey was slowed 
by the large crowds they were attracting, 
but by the time they reached the New 
York ferry in Jersey City, their father was 
there to meet them, along with some dig¬ 
nitaries who had brought collars of roses 
for the horses. They reached Manhattan 
at 6:30 that evening, riding their horses 
through the busy streets. A hundred po¬ 
licemen kept order in the crowds that 
turned out to welcome them. 

The boys were part of the welcoming 
party that went out to meet Teddy Roo¬ 
sevelt in a cutter as his ship entered the 
harbor. Then they rode with the Rough 
Riders in the welcoming parade down 
Fifth Avenue. 

But now it was over—or almost over. 
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Their father asked them how they'd like 
to drive a car back to Oklahoma. He said 
that the Brush Motor Car Company 
would furnish the car and he was willing 
to let them go, provided they could be¬ 
come good enough drivers. Of course 
they wanted to try that. The fact that 
there were very few roads, much less 
paved ones, was no deterrent. The fact 
that the automobile was still in its infan¬ 
cy and was a very unreliable mode of 
transportation, especially on a 2,500-mile 
trip, was not worth considering. Gasoline 
stations and garages hardly existed, but 
no matter. If they could ride a horse 
cross-country they could drive a car. It 
was that simple. The Brush, manufac¬ 
tured from 1907 to 1913, was a one-cyl¬ 
inder, 10-horsepower automobile capa¬ 
ble of speeds up to 30 miles an hour. In 
the interest of lightness, a great many of 
its parts, including the axles, were made 
of wood. Louie and Temple practiced 
driving up and down Broadway until 
their father was satisfied they could han¬ 
dle the machine. Sam Bass and Wylie 
Haynes were shipped home by rail and 
on July 6 the boys set out. 

The boys took a somewhat circuitous 
route, which ran through Albany, De¬ 
troit and Chicago. After leaving that city, 
they drove over rutted trails but still av¬ 
eraged better than a hundred miles a day. 
Temple's main complaint about the car 
was its chain drive: “Nearly all the roads 
were muddy and that damn chain just 
slung mud all over us the whole way.” 
Other than that and a goodly number of 
flats, the boys had a surprisingly easy 
time on the 16-day trip. 

Which ought to have wound up their 
careers as traveling men. No boys of any 
age could match w hat they had done, and 
very few men could claim such experi¬ 
ences. But then the Brush Motor Car 
Company invited them to New York for 
an automobile show. At that time there 
was talk that Roosevelt might become a 
compromise presidential candidate for 
the Republican Party. A couple of en¬ 
terprising promoters from Coney Island 
named Thompson and Dundee hired the 
boys to ride an elephant and a donkey 
from New York to Washington. Louie 
rode the elephant and Temple the don¬ 
key and again they drew huge crowds, 
but the elephant developed sore feet and 
the ASPCA made them dismount in Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

That definitely should have ended it. 












except the same promoters were willing 
to put up a SI 0.000 prize if the boys could 
ride horseback from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Pacific Ocean in 60 days. 

Well, why not? After all. that would 
only be across the Appalachians, the 
Rockies, some deserts and whatever 
smaller mountain ranges there were be¬ 
yond. Never mind the dearth of roads, 
of communications, of means of supply. 
This time they left from Coney Island, 
first riding belly-deep in the Atlantic 
surf and then turning and starting west. 
The indefatigable Sum Bass and Wylie 
Haynes had been shipped north again 
and here the boys were, setting out for 
their longest ride yet. 

I he rules were simple: get there in 60 
days and cat and sleep completely out of 
doors. No staying in hotels, no having 
dinner with a ranch family. No support 
of any kind. Just the boys and their hors¬ 
es and whatever they could carry or buy 
along the way. Nor were their expenses 
paid, which is hard to believe today, 
when a huge caravan of trailers and side 
men surely would accompany such an ex¬ 
pedition and w hen a man gets paid some¬ 
thing close to the national debt for a para¬ 
chute jump into a canyon. A good crowd 
was on hand to sec them off. but there 
would be no crowds in the deserts and 
no newspaper photographers when they 
were crossing the Rockies. By then Tem¬ 
ple was seven and Louie was 11 . The trip 
would cover 3,619 miles. 

They passed through big towns Al¬ 
bany, Buffalo. Eric. Toledo and Chica¬ 
go and received the now accustomed 
publicity. In Toledo. Temple remembers, 
owners of a department store put up a 
big table in front of their store (so they 
wouldn't break the rule about eating in¬ 
side) and laid out a big feed. "Dad used 
to say we had ’sawmill appetites." Well, 
we didn’t let him down on that one." 

Wylie Haynes, unused to the hard-sur¬ 
faced Ohio roads, developed sore feet. 
They changed his shoes and soaked his 
hooves in neal’s-foot oil, taking it slow¬ 
ly. “Each night." Temple says, “Wylie 
Haynes would just lie down on his side. 
We’d put feed and water up by his head 
and next morning he’d be ready to go." 

Nothing seemed to bother the inde¬ 
structible Sam Bass. An iron-gray geld¬ 
ing of \6Vi hands, he had stoically tra¬ 
versed mountains and deserts: the clatter 
and smell of the automobiles they occa¬ 
sionally met didn't concern him. But he 


was gelling old. He was 16 and was on 
his second cross-country trip after a life¬ 
time of hard range work and wolf chas¬ 
ing. "Until lie died." Temple says, "the 
only trouble we ever had with Sam Bass 
was on that first trip to Santa Fc when 
he'd want to chase every wolf we saw. 
He could smell them, you know." 

Camping outside of Chicago they ran 
into a storm and almost froze to death. 
They had to pack up in the middle of 
the night and ride through sleet and snow 
to find shelter. Louie later recalled that 
it was the coldest he'd ever been. Within 
a month they would be crossing deserts 
where the temperature sometimes would 
reach 120° during the day. 

The boys passed through Iowa and Ne¬ 
braska and then into Wyoming, making 
good time. Before they had left, their 
daddy had plotted out checkpoints for 
them. By the time they quit Nebraska 
they were running two days ahead. But 
near Cheyenne, Sam Bass, the old cam¬ 
paigner who ought to have known bet¬ 
ter, got into a field of new alfalfa and 
foundered. He died the next day. 

Temple says, "We fell pretty bad 
about that. I guess old Sam was about 
the best horse there ever was. But we had 
to keep going. Louie bought another 
horse, a black, but he wasn’t a good trav¬ 
eler. Old Sam and Wylie could go along 
just like they were in tandem. They had 
a nice way of going. But this black just 
couldn't cover any ground." 

Crossing the desert flats of Utah, Tem¬ 
ple got sick. He loved canned tomatoes 
and they had bought some at a little store. 
In the afternoon, with the sun blazing 
dow n and the temperature 100". they had 
stopped to cat. "I ate that can of toma¬ 
toes and I think there must have been 
something wrong with it." Temple says. 
"Of course, the tomatoes were hot. Fi¬ 
ery thing was hot. but 1 remember the can 
looked kind of swelled out. Right after 
that l got so sick I thought I was going 
to die. There wasn’t any place to rest. 
Wasn’t even a telegraph pole for shade. 
Louie got me on my horse and we start¬ 
ed riding. I think he got a little scared. 
Sometime that night we got into a little 
town that had a store and they put me 
to bed in a back room. When I woke up 
they asked what I wanted and I said corn 
flakes and milk. Right alter that I start¬ 
ed feeling better. 1 think it was the milk 
absorbed the poison But I was pretty 
weak for several days alter that." 
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Temple doesn't remember how they 
navigated. "It wasn't anything exact. We 
always had a pretty good sense of direc¬ 
tion and sometimes we'd find a railroad 
or a line of telegraph poles that we knew 
had to be going toward some little town 
where we could maybe get water and 
fresh supplies. We only got in a bind once 
and that was in Nevada. We'd been with¬ 
out water all one day. We weren't wor¬ 
ried about ourselves but about the hors¬ 
es. All of a sudden we topped a rise and 
there was a house. Just a house, nothing 
else for miles around. It was deserted, but 
they had a well and it still had water. 
We were mighty glad to see that place." 

But it was all for nothing. Sixty-two 
days after they’d started they rode their 
horses into the Pacific at San Francisco. 
No one was there to meet them except 
their father and a few of the curious. They 
were tw o days late. They got nothing, not 
even a consolation prize. 

And that was the end of their travel¬ 
ing. Or nearly so. A few months later the 
Indian Motorcycle Company sent a ma¬ 
chine to Oklahoma with an offer that 
they ride it to New York City. Of course, 
they did. What else could they do? After 
you’ve crossed the country by horse and 
by car and a chance comes along to ride 
a motorcycle, why, you've got to lake it. 
It was a tandem affair with two seats and 
two sets of handlebars. Louie drove all 
the way because the cumbersome cycle 
was too heavy for Temple to control. 

After that, the boys went on the 
vaudeville circuit for six weeks, finally 
making some real money. And then it 
was off to school. “It was pretty hard to 
take for a while," Temple says, "but we 
did get used to it." 

Jack Abernathy dabbled in motion 
pictures for a time and later went into 
the oil business as a wildcatter. He had 
given up his position of marshal once the 
careers of his sons showed promise. He 
died in 1941 at 65 in Long Beach, Calif. 

Louie went to law school and ended 
up an attorney. He is now in a nursing 
home in Austin, Texas. Temple followed 
his father into the oil business, working 
as a lease scout and driller. At 72, he lives 
quietly in a small town in central Texas. 
Except .maybe it isn't all over for him. 
He's got some shallow oil wells located 
and he would like to develop them to get 
extra money. He wants to buy an airplane 
and single-hand it across the United 
States. end 
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AT SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST RESORTS! 


It's a dream match! Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Centers featuring an 
exciting approach to learning and 
playing the game...and some of the 
world's most complete, superbly 
appointed resorts, each with a wide 
range of recreation and entertainment 
facilities for the whole family. It's a per¬ 
fect pairing. Great tennis.. .and great 
everything else you ever wanted in a 
vacation! 

Now you can benefit from an out¬ 
standing program of professional 
tennis instruction...taking advantage 
of the most modern teaching 
methods and equipment...in the kind 
of luxurious surroundings you'd want 
to vacation in anyway. Even if you 
never picked up a racquet! 

For Sports Illustrated Tennis 
Centers at these select resorts are 
designed to provide a total vacation 
for every member of the family, rather 
than a vacation that's totally tennis. 
Here the emphasis is on enjoyment 
and improvement. Yet you give up 
nothing when it comes to the quality 
of the tennis instruction furnished. 


The programs at each Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Center were carefully 
developed under the direction of 
some of the finest players and teach¬ 
ers the game has known...including 
Butch Buchholz. former U. S. Profes¬ 
sional Champion; Bill Talbert, one of 
the best doubles players of all time; 
and Helen Gourlay. 1976 Australian 
Doubles Champion. 

Working closely with an interna¬ 
tional staff of top-rated teaching pros, 
they have created week-long pro¬ 
grams that feature up to 24 hours of 
professional instruction for all levels, 
including written analysis and video¬ 
tape replay of your game. 

And there's an SI Tennis Center in 
your favorite vacation spot! Do you 
like those Caribbean breezes and 
beaches.. .great water sports? There 
are Centers at Caneel Bay Plantation 
and Little Dix Bay in the Virgin Islands. 
Want your tennis Hawaiian-style? The 
Mauna Kea Beach Hotel s spectacular 
Pacific Ocean setting may be just right 
for you. Superb Robert Trent Jones- 


designed golf courses and spacious 
serenity await you at Dorado Beach 
and Cerromar, just twenty miles from 
San Juan. Prefer to play and unwind in 
the quaint New England countryside? 
There's an SI Tennis Center at the 
charming Woodstock Inn. a complete 
Vermont resort. Whatever kind of 
vacation area you prefer, there's an SI 
Tennis Center that's perfect for you! 

SI Tennis Centers and the world's 
most exciting resorts.. .the match 
that's a tennis player's vacation 
dream come true! 

Further intormation? Brochures? Reservations? 
See your travel agent or call 1-800-325-4332 toll 
free. Or use the handy coupon below! 


Sports Illustrated Tennis 

9300 Dielman Drive. St Louis. Missouri 63132 
Please send me more information, with no obliga¬ 
tion. about SI Tennis Vacations 


Name 


Address 


Z'P 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


AT THE PLATE 

Sir: 

My congratulations to Larry Keith for an 
excellent article on Dave Kingman and Mike 
Schmidt (It's Either a Clout or an Out, 
May 3). As a longtime Philadelphia fan, I 
am proud to see the Phillies finally a win¬ 
ner—and with power punch in Greg Luz- 
inski, Dick Allen and Schmidt. 

Jeff Cohen 

Pennsauken, N.J. 

Sir: 

Larry Keith must be a Phillies fan. His 
article was grossly biased in favor of Mike 
Schmidt and grossly unfair to Met super 
slugger Dave Kingman. While suggesting 
that Kingman alter his “please-help-me-I'm- 
falling" batting style, Keith praises Schmidt, 
who “at least has a thorough knowledge ot 
the strike zone.” Not only docs Keith chas¬ 
tise Kingman for being “acutely sensitive to 
criticism," but he also slips in that Schmidt 
is a "better all-round player” who presents 
“a more classic figure" at the plate. We 
wouldn't be at all surprised if Keith drinks 
Schmidt's of Philadelphia beer. 

Andy Holden 
Jim Teese 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sir: 

I’m not saying that Dave (Kong) King- 
man is better than Mike Schmidt, but I am 
saying he has the right to equal billing on 
your cover. 

John Lauria 

Granada Hills, Calif. 

RANGING FAR 

Sir: 

We readers remember what you write. 
Take, for example, the scouting reports on 
the new baseball season (April 12): "Pitch¬ 
ing is the Texas Rangers' shortcoming" and 
Manager Frank Lucchcsi is “foolishly" 
counting on Bill Singer and Nelson Briles, 
and Gaylord Perry is a "rusting 37." Re¬ 
member. 1 The Rangers arc now 9-4. 

As for "punch but no defense" newcomer 
Juan Bcniquez, he has caught everything in 
sight. 

My letter to you, like your scouting re¬ 
port, may become outdated, but right now 
Texas is out front, and old "Rusty" and the 
two "foolish bets" are leading the way. 

Pete Morris 

Arlington, Texas 
• See page 18.—ED. 


YANKEE STADIUM 

Sir: 

As a lifelong Yankee fan, I was incensed 
at Robert Lipsyte's choosing refurbished 
Yankee Stadium as a scapegoat for New 
York City's financial ills (A Diamond in the 
Ashes, April 26). The city's fiscal woes arc 
the result of poor management and planning 
on the part of several administrations. 

In an effort to stem the tide of defectors. 
New York took action to save the most fa¬ 
mous sports edifice ever built and to preserve 
a home for the Yankees. A pennant and 
World Series would see the city coming out 
of its investment with some return. 

Joseph Goscilo 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Being a New Yorker, I most certainly 
agree with Robert Lipsyte that the money 
for Yankee Stadium's repair should have 
been used for projects that would benefit the 
public more greatly. 

Michael A. Scott 

Ridgewood, N.Y. 

Sir: 

I think Robert Lipsyte is 100% correct. 
Financing the renovation helped put New 
York City in its current financial crisis. It is 
an example of what people with power can 
do without the consent of those who must 
pay for it. 

Donald Monetti 

Watchung, N.J. 

Sir: 

As a non-New Yorker, I couldn't care less 
what the Stadium cost was or what politi¬ 
cians voted aye or nay. I'm just tickled to 
know the Yankees are back in their home 
with all the mystique that has long surround¬ 
ed them. 

Timothy L. Barnes 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Sir: 

Any investment that keeps the Yankees in 
New York is a good investment in my book. 

Jeffrey Ratz 

Brooklyn 

BEING THERE 

Sir: 

Upon returning from my fourth consec¬ 
utive Kentucky Derby completely exhausted 
from fighting huge traffic jams and waiting 
in long, long lines, I was delighted to find in 
my mailbox the May 3 issue of SI with Er¬ 


nest Havemann's article A Day to Tiptoe 
Through the Juleps. 

Anyone who has spent a day in the infield 
at Churchill Downs cannot help but become 
a part of the tradition and madness that the 
Derby has created. In what other sport will 
so many people wait so long to see an event, 
not see the event and then not really care 
that they didn't sec it? Whether they win or 
lose, you will have no trouble convincing a 
lot of the people who attend the Derby that 
the best horsing around takes place not on 
the track but in the infield. 

Who won, anyway? 

Michael H. Gaul 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

Sir: 

William Leggett's article Sice to Be the 
Derby Favorite, But . .. (May 3) reinforced 
my belief that SI is No. I. He was right on 
target with his warning about past favorites 
who failed. 

Chris Tabbert 

Mt. Prospect, Ill. 

JOCKS FOR JESUS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Frank Deford has written a superb series 
of articles on religion in sport (April 19 et 
seq.). While remaining exceedingly objec¬ 
tive, he conveyed a sensitive understanding 
of the current relationship between the two. 
He saw through the inconsistent theology 
and the superstitions that often characterize 
this relationship, yet I don't feel that he put 
down religion. 

From another standpoint, it always does 
my heart good to hear a famous person (es¬ 
pecially an athlete) testify to the importance 
of God in his life. I feel a great appreciation 
for athletes who publicly identify themselves 
as Christians. 

The Rev. Richard J. Meier 

Pastor 

Christ the Servant Lutheran Church 
St. Paul 

Sir: 

Frank Deford goes a long way toward de¬ 
stroying the myth that winning at sport and 
being a Christian arc somehow correlated. I 
have questioned for years the exploiting of 
athletes to sell Christianity. 

To make something religious of a game 
like football by telling people that only Chris¬ 
tians succeed at it is to make even more of a 
sham of a sport already beset by the over¬ 
whelming problems of commercialization 
and dehumanization. Football should stick 

continued 
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O 1975 Sony Corporation ol America. SONY l» a trad*mark oi th* Sony Corporation. 

and bolts) a fine BSR 3-speed auto/manual 
turntable complete with a Shure M-75 magnetic 
cartridge and a smoked plastic dust cover. 
Plus anti-skating compensation and a cueing 
lever so you don't wreak havoc with your 
record collection. 

Then you get the sound (and the fury, if you 
wish) of two 2-way acoustic suspension speakers. 

Finally, a sensitive and selective FM Stereo/ 
FM/AM receiver that locks in weak signals 
and minimizes station interference. 

The new Sony SHP-70. 

At the price, it's enough to make a whole lot 
of people absolutely nuts about stereo. 


A lot of people are nuts about beautiful 
music but don't know beans about stereo 
equipment. 

Help has arrived. 

For everyone who's ever been bewitched, 
bothered, and bewildered by stereo components, 
Sony has created the SHP-70. A new system 
designed especially to eliminate the confusion, 
even sheer terror that befalls many an innocent 
component shopper. 

The SHP-70 is a bewitching new stereo com¬ 
ponent package that comes minus the bother, 
the bewilder, and the awesome price tag. 

The package includes (here come the nuts 


BECOME 




19TH HOLE continued 


You can reach 
your goal 
with Minolta. 



Exciting shots can pass you by on a 
moment’s notice. A fast-handling Minolta 
SR-T will keep them from getting away. 

You’re comfortable with a Minolta SR-T 
from the moment you pick it up. This is the 
35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate 
on the picture, because the viewfinder 
shows all the information needed for correct 
exposure and focusing. You never have to 
look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta 
SR-T, so you're ready to catch the one 
photograph that could never be taken 
again. 

And when subjects call for a different 
perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept a 
complete system of interchangeable 
lenses, from "fisheye” wide angle to super¬ 
telephoto. 

If your goal is good photography, a 
Minolta SR-T can help you reach it. For more 
information, see your photo dealer or write 
Minolta Corporation, 

101 Williams Drive, 

Ramsey, N. J. 

07446. In Canada: 

Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 

Minolta SR-T 



to football and religion should stick to re¬ 
ligion. The practice of religion should be a 
very personal activity, unencumbered by the 
show bi/. hype of some of the Sportianily 
groups mentioned. 

If a young Jesus were attending an Amer¬ 
ican high school today he might not choose 
to play football at all. He might even elect 
to play the flute, paint, write poetry, fix au¬ 
tomobiles or maybe even become a carpen¬ 
ter. But whatever. I'll bet He would do it 
with humility, simplicity and humanity. 
Christianity needs more Malcolm Boyds, 
and football needs no more Billy Zcolis. 

Douci Nf.lson 

Cadillac, Mich. 


Sir: 

Our country is in the midst of one of the 
most severe moral and spiritual depressions 
since its founding. In this context it is un¬ 
fortunate that SI should discredit one of the 
more potent efforts today to instill moral and 
spiritual fiber in our young athletes and their 
admirers. 

John H. Jenks 

Atherton, Calif. 

Sir: 

What wc need in the world today is more 
virtue, and I consider it not only wise but 
imperative that wc use sports in general and 
the fame of sports personalities in particular 
to achieve more conversions to morality. 

John Kovach 

Youngstown, Ohio 
Sir: 

Frank Dcford describes superbly the phe¬ 
nomenon of the medium perverting the 
message. 

Noel J. Augustyn 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sir: 

Frank Dcford is a fine journalist, but when 
it comes to religion he is out of his league. 
Thousands of athletes are involved in the Fel¬ 
lowship of Christian Athletes, Baseball 
Chapel, Athletes In Action, etc. Why? Be¬ 
cause in 95% of the cases they want to be 
there. Because Sportianily is a ministry. 
These groups want to minister and to be a 
help to the people who have the platform in 
the world. Not only because they in turn can 
minister to other people, hut hccausc as hu¬ 
man beings they have a right to be minis¬ 
tered to. In most cases college and profes¬ 
sional sports schedules prevent players from 
attending regular church services, or at least 
discourage regular attendance. The only re¬ 
ward for the leaders of these Sportianily 
groups is the knowledge that they are help¬ 
ing someone. 

As for morality, Frank didn't do his home¬ 
work on the FCA. The Christian Athlete, 
FCA's official publication, took three issues 
continued 
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Our DT Titleist uses the 
same tough cover as aTop-Flite. 
But we put a better 
golf ball inside. 


Why DT Titleist’s wound construction gives you 
better accuracy, control and distance. 

DT Titleist and Top-Flite both have tough-to-cut, DuPont Surlyn' covers. 

But inside, they're two different golf balls. 

Top-Flite’s solid poly butadiene interior is hard. It doesn’t have much “give.” 

But the DT Titleist golf ball has a resilient, wound center made of stretched rubber 
thread. It compresses more on impact. That puts more ball on your clubface, so the DT 
picks up 25 to 30% more backspin than a Top-Flite. 

Backspin is the secret of a golf ball’s performance. It makes the DT bore through 
the air straight and true. (A ball without enough spin is actually erratic, like a knuckleball.) 

Added spin also means a more deadly short game. When you hit the green, the DT 
will bite, not just bounce. And when you’re chipping or putting, you depend on feel, not 
force. The DT’s wound center gives you the soft, controlled feel a solid ball can’t. 

Spin even makes the DT Titleist a longer ball off the tee. In fact, it’s the only ball 
that’s every yard as long as our balata cover Titleist—the ball the pros play. 

The DT Titleist doesn’t cost any more than a Top-Flite. But it does more. 

It not only survives your bad shots, it improves your g<x>d ones. 

ACUSHNET30L' EQUIPMENT ki 


DTTi 


Wi 

construction. 



Top-Flite’s 


solid 

interior. 


a “Juicemobiles 
are for young 

- O.J. Simpson 



“These newjuicemobiles from Spot-bilt were designed to 
look and work like the moulded cleat shoes I wear. Except 
they were designed to be used for a lot more than just foot¬ 
ball. Like baseball, softball, soccer and other grass games. 
They’re also designed to sell at a price kids and parents can 
afford. And with even- pair there’s a coupon 
offer on a Juice T shirt. Ask your Spot-bilt 
dealer forjuicemobiles. 

In sizes from 1 to 10.” 


HYDE 6pot-bil.t 


HYDE Spot-bilt. 422 Columbia Street, Cambridge, M:\U2\4l 
If they’re not I lyde or Spot-bilt. they're not Juicemobiles. 



S/Vrite for fr«* 12 pag«. color, illustrated brochure. 


GRUMMAN BOATS. Dept.G5, Marathon, NY 13803 


Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 


Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in¬ 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H‘. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


19TH HOLE continued 

(January-March ’76) and devoted (hem com¬ 
pletely to the ethics of compctilion. It has 
also spoken out on the place of sport in so¬ 
ciety (February ’76) and on winning and 
losing (March ’76), and in every issue the 
ethics of sport is a major theme. This is also 
true of the lesson plans the FCA sends out. 

Tom Rust 

Adviser 

Michigan State University FCA 
Lansing, Mich. 

Sir: 

As an ordained Baptist minister and sem¬ 
inary student, 1 would like to say thank you 
for the articles on religion in sport. 1 whole¬ 
heartedly agree that we as Christians have 
been ovcrzealous and indiscriminate in the 
use of "heroes" to propagate Christianity. 
Shallowness is detestable in any area of life, 
especially in religion. What you have done 
is point up a sore spot, a weakness that needs 
correcting. Maybe someday our social con¬ 
cern will match our zeal for converts. 

Till: Rev. Robert U. Ferguson Jr. 
Louisville 

ON THE TRACK 

Sir: 

Sports Illustrated has always been 
one of the few magazines to give credit to tal¬ 
ented young athletes. This is shown by your 
Faces in the Crowd department and has 
been proven by a number of feature articles. 
Yet when I read the article about the Drake 
Relays (A First Flint; ot Montreal. May 3)1 
was surprised at the omission of one special 
individual. Rudy Chapa is a high school se¬ 
nior who qualified for the Olympic Trials in 
the 10,000 with a time of 28:32.8 (he finished 
fifth). What is more, his time in that race on 
April 24 broke the prep record set on March 
28 by Lric Hulst of Laguna Beach, Calif, by 
22.2 seconds. More attention should have 
been paid to young Rudy than to what Fran- 
cic Larricu had for breakfast. 

Ren^e Richards 

llammond, Ind. 

• SI first recognized Chapa as an out¬ 
standing high school cross-country run¬ 
ner (Faces in the Crowd, Nov. 25.1974) 
and then drew attention to him again as 
one of three remarkable sub-nine-minute 
two-milers- -Carey Pinknwski and Tim 
Keough were the other two—competing 
for Hammond (Ind.) High School (Three 
into Two Miles H ho Go, Go, Go, 
June 16). We agree that Chapa is one to 
keep an eye on.—ED. 


Address editorial mail to Scores Ii i i si ratio, 
Timi & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Introducing a snake 
of a different color. 


Boredom hasn't got a chance when it's 
up against the Cobran. What started out 
as a limited edition of the Mustang n— 
reminiscent of the Carroll Shelby-built 
GT350 of a decade ago—has become a 
super success story. Now were reviving 
another favorite GT350 color combina¬ 
tion: raven black with bold gold stripes 
running stem to stern. 

Cobra H starts with the Mustang H 2+2 
hatchback and fold-down rear seat with 
some heavy standard equipment, a 2-3 
liter four-cylinder engine, rack-and- 
pinion steering, four-speed manual trans¬ 


mission. and front disc brakes. For more 
zap you can specify the optional 2.8 liter 
V-6 or 302 CID V-8. and for less shift, an 
automatic transmission. Each corner has 
a styled wheel and a fat raised white- 
letter radial; forged aluminum wheels 
shown are optional. To add to the snake's 
appearance, we added an air dam up front 
and a spoiler in the rear. 

But that's hardly the end of it. Rear 
quarter windows are louvered, and we 
eliminate most of the chrome trim and 
add a blackout grille and dual racing 
mirrors. 


All Cobra II's feature full instrumentation and a 
choice of four-speed or automatic. 


Inside. Cobra n features an all-black interior . 
with brushed aluminum door inserts. 


Cobra n is available with a 
four or optional six or V-8 

Inside it s an all-black affair with a 
brushed aluminum instrument panel and 
door appliques. 

So experience performance Seventies 
style—not brute force, but respectable 
performance with road-holding and han¬ 
dling characteristics found in all Mustang 
Us. Cobra n comes three ways: white and 
blue, blue and white, black and gold Pick 
your flavor and get snake bit. 

FORD MUSTANG II 


FORD DIVISION 
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Kings, 17 mg. "tar," 1.3 ng. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. "tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 75 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





